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How to avoid seven common 





Your new quarters committee, facing decisions which 
will deeply affect your institution’s future, needs all the 
information it can obtain about the planning and de- 
signing of financial quarters. For this is unfamiliar 
ground for most bankers, and mistakes made in the 
initial planning stages can be costly and even disastrous 
to your bank’s future. 


mistakes 
in new quarters 


planning 


As a service to bankers, Bank Building Corporation 
makes available a series of informative brochures, created 
to help you avoid some common planning misconcep- 
tions and errors. Based on the experience accumulated 
on more than 3,500 completed financial projects, these 
booklets can be invaluable aids. Send for any or all of 
them today; no obligation! 


THE PLANNING MISTAKES.....AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


ap Budget thinking that confuses 


Send for i 


Ste 
— 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NEW QUARTERS COSTS, 





price with true cost, sacrificing future 
profits for illusory savings. 


e Over-emphasis on exterior ap- Send for 
pearance, too little stress on the 
expert planning of basic design that 


produces maximum efficiency. 


© Considering new quarters as an 
expense, rather than an investment 
in increased business, improved oper- 
ating efficiency, better profits. 


Send for 


© Deciding to remodel an existing 
structure, or build a new one, with- 
out a skilled analysis by experts. 


Send for 


© Failure to analyze fully the im- 
pact of the Motor Age on customers’ 
banking habits. 


© Acceptance—because of inade- Send for 
quate background information—of 
plans which do not measure up to 


today’s competitive requirements. 


7 Belief that any designer, no mat- Send for 
ter how inexperienced in this tech- 
nical field, can create a bank design 
that is most effective for you. 
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a penetrating analysis of budget problems 
in financial planning and design. 


SPECIALIZED PLANNING—BLUEPRINT FOR PROFIT, 





with examples of planning techniques which 
saved thousands of dollars for Bank Building 
clients. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A 


BANK MODERNIZES, documented case 
histories of 57 banks whose 
modernization produced important results. 





BANKER’S GUIDE TO REMODELING, 





an authoritative planning guide with 
details on many successful remodelings. 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR BANKING, 





an informed study of the factors involved 
in planning drive-in facilities. 


PHOTO TOUR OF NEW BANKING QUARTERS, 





with many photo-examples of outstanding 
financial design of both large and small banks, 
from Maine to California. 


3300 BANKERS CAN'T BE WRONG, 


and learn what other bankers (many of 
them near you) say about specialized, 
experienced financial design. 





Send for any or all of these booklets... 
Investigate before you invest! 
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DESIGNED FOR POLICY-MAKERS 





Independent Banking World To Be 


at Harvard Seminar 


Represented 


A cross-section of the independent 
banking world will be present at the 
second annual Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers to be held at Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in Boston 
August 16 to 28. 

Ben DuBois, secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, which 
sponsors the seminar for policy-mak- 
ing officers, said 66 bankers from 27 
states have registered. 

The Midwest will have the most 
representation, with 33 bankers from 
eight states. Michigan and _ Illinois 
will each have seven, Minnesota is 
sending six, Iowa five, Indiana three, 
Wisconsin two, and North Dakota 
and Wisconsin one each. 


Eleven from South 


Eleven bankers from Southern 
states will attend the seminar. Florida, 
Georgia and Louisiana are each send- 
ing two, and Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee are sending one each. 

New York and Massachusetts top 
the Northeast, each with three regis- 
tered. New Jersey has two, and New 
Hampshire has one. 

Two bankers from Missouri and 
one each from Texas and Oklahoma 
comprise the Southwest delegation. 

The Middle Atlantic states will be 
represented by seven bank officers 
from Ohio and five from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Colorado and Oregon each will be 
represented by a bank officer. 


48 Is Average Age 


The average banker attending the 
seminar will be 48 years old, and 
will likely be either a bank president 
or vice president. 

Statistics on positions held by the 
registrants show 25 are presidents, 
14 are executive vice presidents, 19 
are vice presidents, three are cashiers, 
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two are secretaries and two are as- 
sistant vice presidents. The man who 
doesn’t fit any of the categories is 
William Powers, Sr., deputy manager 





Cover Photo 





Harvard University has been 
the center of intellectual ferment 
in America ever since its historic 
campus was trod by John Quincy 
Adams, James Russell Lowell 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The graceful colonial build- 
ings of the University will serve 
as the site of the second annual 
Seminar for Senior Bank Off- 
cers August 16 to 28. The semi- 
nar is sponsored by the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 

Shown on this month’s cover 
is Kresge Hall, which houses the 
Faculty Club and dining facilities 
for the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business. 





of the American Bankers Association 
in New York. 

Solid banking experience is reflect- 
ed by the age groups of the regis- 
trants. Only one is under 30, eight 
fall in the 30 to 39 class, 15 are in 


the 40 to 45 group, 16 are between 
46 and 50, 20 are 51 to 60, and six 


are over 60. 
Program Highlights 


This year’s program will be simi- 
lar to that offered by last year’s pio- 
neer class, according to Dr. Charles 
M. Williams, Harvard Business 
School professor and director of the 
Institute of Financial Management, 
which conducts the seminar. 

Seminar participants will be as- 
signed to small discussion groups up- 
on their arrival at the school. The 
groups will explore problems present- 
ed by various case histories of situa- 
tions which could confront any bank. 
Solutions to the problems arrived at 
by the groups will be brought up for 
discussion and criticism at class ses- 
sions attended by all seminar partici- 
pants. 

To be examined by the case history 
technique are: 

@ Relationships with directors; 

@ Policies and techniques for ef- 
fective investments; 

© Communication skills and pub- 
lic relations; 

@ Responsibilities for management 
development, evaluation and _ succes- 
sion; 

@ Relations with stockholders and 
dividend policy; 

© Competition for deposit funds; 

@ Financial counselling to busi- 
ness and industry; 

@ Fluctuations in money markets. 


Faculty for Seminar 


In addition to Dr. Williams, other 
faculty members who will lead case 
discussions are Professor Stephen H. 
Fuller of the Harvard Business School, 
Professor Leonard Marks, Jr., of the 
Graduate School of Business at Stan- 
ford University, and B. James Bor- 
reson, executive dean for student life 
at the University of Maryland. 
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Here is a list of seminar partici- 
pants: 


ALABAMA 
Robert Joseph Murphy, vice presi- 
dent, Citizens-Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Brewton 


COLORADO 
George Fredrick Rock, president, 
Bank of Denver, Denver 


FLORIDA 
Tully Dunlap, president, Riverside 
Bank, Miami 
John Abner Jenkins, president, Pinel- 
las Central Bank, Largo 


GEORGIA 
W. J. Miller Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank, Thomas- 
ville 
Roswell O’Neil Sutton, vice presi- 
dent, Citizens Bank, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

C. John Chambers, executive vice 
president, West Irving State Bank, 
Chicago 

Roy W. Chapman, vice president, Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur, Decatur 

Berlie A. Hart, vice president, Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur, Decatur 

Walter G. Hepner Sr., vice president, 
The Exchange National Bank, Chi- 
cago 

Kenneth Motlong, vice president, 
First National Bank, Chicago 
Heights 

Jerome M. Sax, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago 

Gerry Dee Scott Sr., president, The 
First National Bank, Lacon 


INDIANA 

Marvin H. Cook, secretary, The 
Fountain Trust Company, Coving- 
ton 

M. C. Oberhelman, executive vice 
president, The Citizens National 
Bank, Evansville 

Hdmund F. Uebehor, cashier, The 
DuBois County State Bank, Jasper 


IOWA 

Eugene W. Burdic, president, Mal- 
vern Trust & Savings Bank, Mal- 
vern 

Gerald C. Clause, cashier, Home 
State Bank, Jefferson 

William Craig Ilstrup, president, 
Newton National Bank, Newton 

James Whitfield Lipton Jr., execu- 
tive vice president, Arthur Trust 
& Savings Bank, Arthur 

William L. Temple, vice president, 
First National Bank, Sioux City 
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Baker Library at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of 
Business will be one of the build- 
ings to be used by participants in 
the second annual Seminar for 
Senior Banking Officers. The 
seminar, sponsored by the IBA, 
is August 16 to 28. 


LOUISIANA 

George Arcneaux, vice president 
and cashier, Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company, Lafayette 

J. Murphy Durham, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Bossier City, Bossier 
City 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Austin Lothrop Baker III, assistant 
vice president, Wellesley National 
Bank, Wellesley 

H. Gardner Bradlee, executive vice 
president, Cambridge Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge 

Robert J. Jordan, vice president, Ar- 
lington Trust Company, Lawrence 


MICHIGAN 

Foster W. Daughtery, president, 
First Commercial Savings Bank, 
Constantine 

Joseph B. Foster, executive vice 
president, American Bank and 
Trust Company, Lansing 

Charles Henry Goebel, assistant vice 
president, Wayne Oakland Bank, 
Royal Oak 

William McPherson IV, vice presi- 












dent, McPherson State Bank, 
Howell 

William E. Ryan, executive vice pres- 
ident, Citizens State Bank, Ontona- 


gon 
Orville Otto Schrage, cashier, The 
Peoples State Bank, St. Joseph 
Maurice Dean Watts, executive vice 
president, The Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont 
MINNESOTA 
Rollin O. Bishop, president, Ameri- 
can National Bank, St. Paul 
Pat DuBois, executive vice president, 
First State Bank, Sauk Centre 
Chester N. Eggen, vice president, 
Richfield State Bank, Richfield 
John Lawrence Peyton, president, 
First National Bank, Proctor 
Newton Howe Peyton, president, 
Pioneer Bank, Duluth 
Otto Preus, vice president, Marquette 
National Bank, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Arthur Daniel Breland, president, 
Truckers Exchange Bank, Crystal 
Springs 
(Continued on page 10) 
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HERE’S BILL WHITMAN: 
GIANT FAN, STAMP COLLECTOR—BANKER | 






At the American National, they say Bill Whitman knows more about Giants than anybody since Jack and the 
Beanstalk. And they’re probably right—because for years former New Yorker Whitman has given his first sports 
loyalties to the now San Francisco Giants in baseball and the New York Giants in football. Here’s Bill telling his 
favorite serviceman to bet his “green stamps”’ on the Giants to win the pennant this year. 


Like all American National’s correspondent bankers, Bill Whitman 
is a “man in motion”. His enthusiasm for sports is equalled only by 
his enthusiasm on the job. He’s interested in the problems “ail 
customers and therefore, interesting to work with. We’re p 

that the welcome mat always seems out when Bill goes calling. 
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Next to boosting the American National Bank and the baseball-football Giants, Bill enjoysstamp- 
collecting and first day covers best. For years he has shared this hobby with his wife, Deborah and 
his 23 year old son, Bill. Sometimes Bill senior dreams of combining his hobbies, ‘Who knows? 
Maybe they’ll put out stamps with pictures of Mel Ott, Carl Hubbell and John J. McGraw... .” 











Bill claims that he was one of the youngest soldiers Bill is a hard-working member of the 
in World War I. He enlisted in the A. E. F. at the Elks, and is always ready for duty 
ports age of 15 years and 9 months. “They accepted me in his American Legion chapter, as 
z his because I was tall’’, Bill recollects. After the war, well. Here Bill is “inspecting” the 
he served in the old 102nd Cavalry of the New progress being made on the new 
Jersey National Guard. This photo was taken at home of Evanston (Illinois), Elks 
a summer training camp. Lodge No. 1316. 





American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON ¢ FRANKLIN 2-9200 


clearance of checks, safekeeping of securities, and integrated foreign department information. We 
will facilitate your transfer of funds, negotiate overline loans, supply you with complete and accurate 
credit information . . . advise you on public relations services, and, of course, provide you with many 
unusual non-banking services. More and more banks look to American National for effective service 
g. with a minimum of red tape. We'd like you to look to us for this same kind of friendly cooperation. 


2 American National Bank is fully equipped to provide you with a complete investment service, speedy 
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TAX EQUALITY 





Four Banking Groups Present 
United Front for One Bill 


Bor the first time since equal tax 
treatment for all types of financial 
institutions became an issue, com- 
mercial banking has united in sup- 
port of one bill now pending in the 
Congress. 

How this unity came about and the 
role of the Independent Bankers 
Association in 
achieving it was 
explained in a 
press release and 
covering letter 
mailed July 10 to 
all IBA-member 
banks. O.K. John- 
son of Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin, 
MR. JOHNSON IBA president 
and president of the Whitefish Bay 
State Bank, signed the letter accom- 
panying the press release. He said 
the IBA had joined with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality and the 
Roth Committee to support H.R. 
7950, introduced into the Congress 
by Representative Noah Mason of Il- 
linois and referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Support Other Bills, Too 


At the same time, however, Mr. 
Johnson said the IBA would con- 
tinue its support of the Curtis and 
Harrison bills, also before the Ways 
and Means Committee. “Each of the 
pending bills would substantially les- 
sen the gross inequality of taxation 
now existing,” Mr. Johnson declared. 

He also pointed out, “Certainly, 
with a united front of the four 
groups, representing as they do a ma- 
jority sentiment of the banking busi- 
ness of this country, the possibility of 
favorable action by the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Congress 
is greatly enhanced.” 

Equitable tax treatment for com- 
mercial banks, mutual savings banks 
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and savings and loan associations is 
the objective of all the bills before 
the committee. Presently, mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loans 
have a sharp tax advantage over com- 
mercial banks. 


IBA Conferees 


Representing the IBA in the con- 
ferences with the other banking 
groups were Mr. Johnson, Ben Du- 
Bois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, IBA 
secretary, and the IBA’s Savings and 
Loan Committee: Chairman, Ralph 
Zaun, vice president, Grafton State 
Bank, Grafton, Wisconsin; Ben Ry- 
an, president, State Bank of East Mo- 
line, East Moline, Illinois; R. E. 
Gormley, vice president, Georgia Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia; L. Shirley Tark, pres- 
ident, Main State Bank, Chicago, II- 
linois, and C, Herbert Cornell, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Here is the text of the joint state- 
ment: 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality and the Roth Committee are 
dedicated to a belief in the principle 
of fair competition through fair tax 
treatment of commercial banks, mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

These four organizations are keen- 
ly aware of the importance of savings 
as an anti-inflationary curb. They are 
also aware of the need for federal 
revenue. 

Cite Tax Disparity 

The present tax advantage of mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations over commercial 
banks places commercial banks in a 
disadvantageous position in competi- 
tion for savings and in their ability 
to serve the public. This should be 
corrected, 


To this end, the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, the American Bank- 
ers Association, the Bankers Commit- 
tee for Tax Equality and the Roth 
Committee stand united to achieve 
equitable tax treatment. 

Therefore, H.R. 7950, embodying 
a joint proposal of these groups, was 
introduced in the Congress on June 
24, 1959, by Representative Noah 
Mason of Illinois. It was referred to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where all tax legislation origi- 
nates. 


Mason Bill Provisions 


The bill provides for: 

1. A uniform bad debt reserve for- 
mula for all three types of institu- 
tions. It would permit these institu- 
tions to set up annually 14 of 1 per 
cent of loans, not government insured 
or guaranteed, as a bad debt reserve 
before taxes, until the reserve 
amounts to 5 per cent of such loans; 

2. Repeal of the present provisions 
of law which permits savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks to make transfer to a reserve 
for bad debts, without the payment of 
taxes, so long as the total of their 
surplus, undivided profits, and _re- 
serves does not exceed 12 per cent 
of withdrawable accounts or total de- 
posits; 

3. Amendment of the present pro- 
vision under which mutual institu- 
tions may deduct all dividends and 
interest paid out. The bill would limit 
such tax deductions to an amount 
equal to the average percentage of 
net income actually paid out by all 
savings and loan associations or by 
all mutual savings banks during the 
preceding 10 years. 


Effect on Mutuals 


That part of H.R. 7950 described 
in Point 3 above merits particular at- 
tention. Its effect would be to permit 
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» @ Bank Interiors of Past 


a mutual institution to make dividend 
or interest payments, on a tax-deduc- 
tible basis, up to a fixed amount of 
its net income—the amount to be de- 
termined by the percentage of income 
paid in dividends or interest by the 
entire industry during the previous 
10 years. 

If it paid out less than the limit, it 
would be able to deduct only the 
amount it paid out. If, for example, 
records through 1958 were to show 
that all savings and loan associations 
had paid out in dividends an average 
of 70 per cent of their net income 
during the past decade, then under 
this bill each savings and loan asso- 
ciation would be permitted tax deduc- 
tion on dividends up to 70 per cent 
of its net income. A similar test is 
provided for mutual savings banks. 

H.R. 7950 differs in some detail 


from the general proposal adopted at 
the April meeting of the ABA Admin- 
istrative Committee and Executive 
Council, which was described in the 
letter of President Lee Miller of the 
ABA under date of April 24. The 
change resulted from discussions and 
conferences in Washington with rep- 
resentatives of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association, the American Bank- 
ers Association, the Bankers Commit- 
tee for Tax Equality and the Roth 
Committee, leading to the introduc- 
tion of the bill. 


Curtis, Harrison Bills 


Other bills on the subject of tax- 
ation of mutual institutions are now 
pending before the Congress. The 
Curtis and Harrison Bills propose a 
straight reduction in the tax-free loss 


reserves of mutual institutions from 
the present 12 per cent to 5 per cent. 
The Harrison Bill additionally limits 
tax deductible dividends and interest 
to 31% per cent. 

We recognize that the Curtis and 
Harrison Bills also have as their ob- 
jective equitable tax treatment. We 
believe that the alternative methods 
they offer will aid the Congress in ar- 
riving at a sound decision. 

The opposition which we may en- 
counter claims to be deeply en- 
trenched and influential. 

With this in mind, the importance 
of unified and well coordinated action 
by our respective groups cannot be 
overemphasized. It merits the whole- 
hearted support of all banks. 

We therefore pledge our strongest 
efforts toward the achievement of 
equitable tax treatment. 





Bright Lights Replace 


“Heavy, ponderous, dignified . . . 
light, open, friendly.” 

Only words but they tell the story 
of the changes in bank structures as 
they once were and as they are grow- 
ing today. 

And one of the more subtle aids 
in creating this “new atmosphere” 
is lighting which the General Elec- 
tric Company says has been engi- 
neered and “adapted to the halls of 
finance.” In its publication Light, 
GE reports that in recent years, the 
concepts of banking, so far as public 
relations are concerned, have under- 
gone some changes. 


Spruced-Up Look 


“In an attempt to attract more cus- 
tomers, banks have put greater em- 
phasis on appearance. They are ac- 
tively engaged in selling . . . selling 
ideas and services . . . building good 
will and confidence. 


“With absolutely no loss in dig- 
s Qe. they have succeeded in creating 
a comfortable, pleasant atmosphere. 


Large expanses of window wall, per- 
mitting an uninterrupted view of a 
well-lighted interior, attract the pass- 
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ers-by. They can appraise the inte- 
rior before entering; they can ap- 
praise the efficiency of service as it 
is conducted in attractive, well- 
lighted surroundings. 

“Banks are well aware they are in 
a highly competitive situation .. . 
not only in regard to other banks, 
but from many elements in our econ- 
omy that are doing their best to at- 
tract the customer’s dollars. 


New Atmosphere 


“It is logical, therefore, to think 
of bank lighting in much the same 
terms as other commercial and even 
retail establishments . . . attraction, 
appraisal, atmosphere.” 

In its article, “This Business of 
Banking,” GE says the change in 
bank atmosphere has been brought 
about in part by the move to subur- 
bia. And here bank decor is in keep- 
ing with the generally informal at- 
mosphere of the new center. As the 
article points out, the “imposing edi- 
fice of Greco-Roman design would 
be completely out of place. Low ceil- 
ings, cheerful colors, a place to park 
the baby’s stroller, mark recognition 


Dim 


of the change in customer types and 
customs....” 

While aware of the needs of the 
public, the new trend in lighting also 
takes note of the psychological and 
physical needs of the bank employe. 
Says the article, “Here, the workinz 
conditions must be such as to attract 
and hold competent bookkeepers and 
other skilled employes. With such 
help at a premium and with extreme 
need for accuracy and efficiency, 
managers welcome any proved meth- 
od of bettering the situation. Good 
lighting is one way to do it. 

Lighting is adaptable to old as 
well as new buildings, Light points 
out. It says further, “The older 
bank, with its light colored marble 
floors, walls and columns, usually 
has good reflectances. Diffused light- 
ing, with its reduction of glare and 
shadow, actually gives the building 
a new look...” 


CHARACTERISTIC 


If you give some women enough 
rope they'll rig another clothesline in 
the bathroom. 
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IBA President Names 17 
To Serve on Committees 


Names of 17 bankers appointed to 
three committees of the Independent 
Bankers Associa- 
tion have been re- 
leased by O. K. 
Johnson, IBA 
president and 
president of the 
Whitefish Bay 
(Wisconsin) 
State Bank. 
Among the ap- 
pointees are four 
former presidents of the associa- 
tion—R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, 
Georgia, immediate past president; 
R. L. Mullins of Wolfe City, Texas; 
Ben Ryan of East Moline, Illinois, 
and W. J. Bryan of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Here is the complete list of commit- 
tee personnel: 

LEGISLATIVE: Chairman, R. L. 





MR. MULLINS 


Mullins, president, The Wolfe City 
National Bank, Wolfe City, Texas; 
W. J. Bryan, vice president, Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee; 
O. D. Hansen, president, Bank of 
Union County, Elk Point, South Da- 
kota; R. E. Gormley, vice president, 
Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia; Reed H. 
Albig, president, National Bank of 
McKeesport, McKeesport, Pennsylva- 
nia, and L. E. Evans, president, 
Maplewood Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Maplewood, Missouri. 
SAVINGS AND LOAN: Chairman, 
Ralph Zaun, vice president, Grafton 
State Bank, Grafton, Wisconsin; Ben 
Ryan, president, State Bank of East 
Moline, East Moline, Illinois; R. E. 
Gormley, vice president, Georgia Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia; L. Shirley Tark, pres- 
ident, Main State Bank, Chicago, II- 
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AG GRADS CAN FURNISH NEW 


EXECUTIVE TALENT FOR BANKS 


Agriculturally trained men who enter the banking business are help- 
ing to fill a serious void in executive ranks, Dr. Lawrence E. Kreider, 
i] assistant secretary of the American Bankers Association Agricultural 
Commission, told an Upper Mid-West Agricultural Credit Conference 
in Fargo, North Dakota. 

The employment of men trained in agricultural work is a relatively 
recent development in banking, Dr. Kreider said. Of the approximately 
1,000 such men now on the staffs of banks, about two-thirds have been 
employed for fewer than nine years, and the majority are in the under- 
forty age group. 

Dr. Kreider noted many colleges and universities are presently re- 
evaluating and changing courses of instruction to give broader academic 
training of agricultural students who aim toward careers in banking, 
and that many banks have provided on-the-job training and supple- 
mentary outside-the-bank educational opportunities for their agricul- 
turally trained staff members. 

“Ultimately,” Dr. Kreider concluded, “the greatest value of agricul- 
turally trained men to banking will probably reach far beyond the field 
of agricultural credit. This large group of well trained, highly quali- 
fied, and relatively young bankers is helping to fill the serious void in 
executive ranks that plagues so much of present-day banking. 

“The professional improvement which an increasing number of agri- 
culturally trained men have and are attaining may prove in the long 
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’ run to be the greatest single banking development in rural areas in the 
last decade.” 








MR. KIRCHNER 


MR. ZAUN 


linois, and C. Herbert Cornell, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
BANK STUDY COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, William Kirchner, execu- 
tive vice president, Richfield State 
Bank, Richfield, Minnesota; George 
Senn, president, Evans National Bank, 
Angola, New York; W. C. Clary. 
president, Bank of Toccoa, Toccoa, 
Georgia; Alan R. Morse, president, 
United States Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Van Vechten 
Shaffer, president, Guaranty Bank 
and Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Harry T. Burn, president, First 
National Bank, Rockwood, Tennessee. 
@ 


Small Business 
Affiliate License | 


OK'd for Bank 


Third National Bank of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been licensed to oper- 
ate a small business investment af- 
filiate, it was notified by the SBA in 
Washington, D. C. The license was the 
first in Tennessee and the sixth in the 
nation, bank officers were told. 

Announcement of licensing of the 
new company was made by W. J. 
Bryan, chairman of the board of the 
new company, named The Third’s 
Small Business Investment Company. 
Mr. Bryan, who is vice president of 
the bank and Tennessee director of 
the Independent Bankers Association, 
announced that Gus A. Puryear, also 
a vice president, has been elected 
president and director of the invest- 
ment company. 

J. W. Durrett, bank vice president, 
was named secretary-treasurer and 
director of the company and W. H. 
Swiggart, bank director, was named 
director and general counsel. 
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EFFICIENCY AND COMFORT strike 
a harmonious balance in the new 
home of the Concord National Bank 
and Concord Savings Bank in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Services in- 


clude walk-up and drive-in facilities 
qi ® and a night depository. 


—Photos by Bank Building and Equipment 


Corporation of America 













pictorial notebook: 


New Banks 
y @ the accent is on 


customer comfort, 
| operational efficiency 





A FUNCTIONAL EMBELLISHMENT 
to the Second National Bank of St. 
Louis, Missouri, is the addition of a 
walk-up and three drive-up units. Al- 
. as = so added were a 2l-car parking lot 
‘ : ic and a new entrance. 


SPACIOUS AND EYE-PLEASING is the best 
description of the lobby (above) of the First 
National Bank of Mexico, Missouri. Below, 
brick, plate glass and structural steel add up 
to a sturdy functional design. 








GREETING CUSTOMERS to the Bank of 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is a new lobby high- 
lighted by planters, acoustical tile ceilings, re- 
cessed lighting and full carpeting. 
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Seminar for Policy-Makers 


(Continued from page 3) 


MISSOURI 
Roy Landrum, president, Bank of 
Mountain View, Mountain View 
Clarence G. Phillips, vice president, 
The Home Bank, Savannah 
NEBRASKA 
Joseph W. DeBord, president, Platte 
Valley State Bank, Kearney 
Myron Weil, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hascall Thorpe Stimson, executive 
vice president, The Suncook Bank, 
Suncook 

NEW JERSEY 

James W. Brown Jr., executive vice 
president, Manasquan National 
Bank, Sea Girt 

Jack McDonnell, president, Union 
Center National Bank, Union 

NEW YORK 
Constant J. Ninger Jr., president, 


La Salle’s 
Bob Hanlon 


gave us the key 


to speeding up 
new business 
development 


“There’s a right way and a wrong 
way to attract new business. 
La Salle National’s Bob Hanlon 
showed us the right way. Now 
we’re really rolling. Fact is, we’ve 
had to hire several new people to 
handle the increased volume of 
business.” 


That’s just another typical 
comment from a banker who has 
enjoyed the profitable results that 
come from using La Salle Na- 





tional’s experience and skill in de- 
veloping new business programs. 


Call BOB HANLON at STate 
2-5200. Let him give youa 
completely detailed picture 
of how La Salle National can 
put profitable results intoyour 
new business development! 


And while you’re at it, ask how 
complete La Salle National serv- 
ice can benefit every facet of your 
operations. 


Advertising and Promotions « Employee Training « Incentive Programs 
Credit Service e Systems and Methods 


La fille 
See BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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1 135 S.La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
: STate 2-5200 

: Complete Trust Services 

i 

i 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Ontario National Bank, Clifton 
Springs 
William Powers Sr., deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York 
Robert M. Snow, secretary, American 
Trust Company, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
H. W. Safriet, vice president, Cabar- 
rus Bank and Trust Company, Kan- 
napolis 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fred Hoghaug, president, The Ram- 
sey National Bank, Devils Lake 
OHIO 
Paul B. Momberg, executive vice 
president, Southern Ohio National 
Bank, Cincinnati 
Eldon Powell, president, The First 
National Bank, Ottawa 
James B. Pugh, president, Security 
Central National Bank, Portsmouth 
James Henry Singlinger, vice presi- 
dent, Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Steubenville 
Russell Black Stewart, president, The 
Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs 
OKLAHOMA 
J. F. Buck, president, The Federal 
National Bank, Shawnee 
OREGON 
H. Sanford Saari, president, Citizens 
Bank, Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Richard W. Havens, president, Jen- 
kintown Bank & Trust Company, 
Jenkintown 
George Francis Myers, executive vice 
president, Lemoyne Trust Com- 
pany, Lemoyne 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dwight Fleming Patterson, president 
and trust officer, Palmetto Bank, 
Laurens 
TENNESSEE 
Hobart Lamar Townsend, vice presi- 
dent and cashier, Farmers Bank, 
Parsons 
TEXAS 
Clarence E. Brand, president, Broad- 
way National Bank of Alamo 
Heights, San Antonio 


WISCONSIN 
William C. Talen, executive vice pres- 
ident, The First National Bank, 
Menomonie 
Ralph Zaun, vice president, Grafton 
State Bank, Grafton 
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Students Learn Bank Operations in All-Day 
=» @ Visits Under Practical Minnesota Program 


Thee is an old maxim that “prac- 
tice is the best of all instructors,” and 
in the tiny Southern Minnesota com- 
munity of Elmore the saying is be- 
ing put to the test. 

There A. F. Weyer, president of the 
First National Bank, has opened the 
institution to weekly one-day visits 
by seniors of the Elmore High school. 
From the start of the banking day 
to its close, groups of five or six stu- 
dents observe and even take part in 
actual banking operations. 

Even dinner time during the day of 
visit is a part of the instruction. Stu- 
dents are given a chance for more 
talk of business when they dine with 
members of the Elmore Commercial 
club. 

Credit for the unique idea is given 
Mr. Weyer by Melville Skoog, ebul- 
lient school superintendent, who says 
it grew out of a “coffee break” con- 
versation by the two men. 

“The program is a fine community 
service, and I feel it is a good one,” 
says Mr. Weyer, a small man who 
bubbles over with cheerful vitality 
and is an ardent booster of the farm- 
ing community of 1,200 persons. 


Began Last Fall 


The program got under way last 
fall. At the present time, the entire 
Elmore High school senior class of 
35 has visited the bank and gone 
through its operations, step by step. 
Experience is gained through obser- 
vation, through questions, by teach- 
ing of the bank staff and sitting in 
on actual financial transactions. 

Finally, there is a question and an- 
swer period, with students quiz- 
zing bank personnel about opera- 
tions. 

Asked if the student bank visit 
plan had spread to other schools, Mr. 
Skoog said, “School superintendents 
I have talked to tell me they think 
it a good idea. I told them about it 
at a meeting of superintendents and 
several have said they are going to 
talk to their local bankers about sim- 
ilar programs.” 


Mr. Skoog said the bank visit by 
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the small groups of students is inte- 
grated with a school program that 
has been in operation at Elmore for 
about three years. It is the “In Ac- 
count With Youth” plan. 


Amidon Plan 


He went on to explain: 

Instruction in money and banking 
is given in the schools in grades three, 
six, nine and 12 at Elmore. 

Tied in with school texts, charts 
and other materials is literature pre- 
pared in simplified form by the Paul 
Amidon Company of Minneapolis. 
The firm publishes “pulp and comic 
book style” literature on banking and 
commerce, according to Mr. Skoog. 

“These,” he points out, “are sup- 
plements to methods used in the 
school, methods which include use of 
charts and texts, along with instruc- 
tion. Amidon materials and others 
geared to the ‘In Account With Youth’ 
program are financed by local banks 
and are in use throughout the state.” 


Practical Information 


The bank visit serves to round out 
the program of the school, it was 
explained. During their step by step 
look at the First National Bank, only 
bank in the community, students get 






sod 





“Hendrix, I want you to 
audit old Slocum’s bank be- 
cause it needs a man who can 
make quick decisions. Now, 
think it over for a couple 
weeks, talk it over with your 
wife, and let me know.” 





to see how a check is handled from 
the time it is presented for payment 
to its final handling. 

They get such practical informa- 
tion as how financial statements are 
made, how a bank makes a loan, how 
personal credit is determined and es- 
tablished, says Mr. Weyer. 

The school prepares the student 
visitors before they make their one 
day visit. Preparations in class are 
under the direction of Ralph Rogness, 
instructor in senior social studies. 

Mr. Weyer said that students, dur- 
ing their visit, sit in with him while 
loans are being made. “They get to 
ask questions of the loan applicant,” 
he said, “even as to what collateral 
the man had to offer. Of course, this 
is done with the loan applicant’s per- 
mission.” 


35 Years in Banking 


Mr. Weyer who “migrated” 10 
miles south from his native city of 
Blue Earth to go into banking at El- 
more, has been with the 71-year-old 
bank for 35 years. He joined First 
National in 1923 as a cashier. 

The bank today is a reflection of 
his personality. There is a busy air 
about it, with a constant flow of peo- 
ple in and out of the bank and its 
executive offices. Two new, large 
rooms have been added at the rear of 
the bank, both paneled in birch wood. 

One room houses new equipment, 
including two Post-Tronic machines 
and a microfilming machine for 
checks and bonds that go outside the 
bank. The second room is for bank 
conferences and serves as a room for 
community uses, according to Rol- 
land Blondin, assistant cashier. 

Elmore is set amidst some of the 
richest farming country in the nation. 
Its rich, black soil produces bumper 
harvests of corn, with soybeans in 
the last several years becoming a 
second major crop. Land in and 
around the Elmore area has sold for 
more than $400 an acre. 

Just a stone’s throw from Iowa, El- 
more is about in the center of the 
Minnesota-Iowa line. 
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THE EDITOR 


“CAREFUL, there’s an electronic eye peering over your 
shoulder!” We can envision this admonition on the top 
of federal income tax forms after 
reading of plans of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to set up an electronic 
processing system to put on magnetic 
tape a master file on every taxpayer, 
from the time he begins paying taxes 
until his death. Presumably, the IRS 
also would adopt the system now in 
use in New York State, where a com- 
puter compares taxable and gross in- 
comes against established “norms.” 
Any return that doesn’t fit into the pre-set pattern is 
ejected from the machine for audit. Disconcerting, isn’t 
it? Perhaps even a deathblow to the guile that builds up 
in all men at the time when they sit down, pen in hand, 
to try and outsmart IRS. 





MR. BELL 


* Kh * 


YOU CAN’T WIN 
The trouble with more leisure time is that pretty soon 
you're working overtime to pay for all the expensive hob- 
bies you took up. 


* KK * 


A Copy of the directory of the 500 largest industrial 
corporations sent our way by FORTUNE magazine contains 
information that once again sets us wondering why the 
stock market is booming along so merrily. During 1957 
average return on sales for the 500 firms was only 4.9 
per cent, compared to 5.6 per cent in 1957. Average re- 
turn on invested capital fell from 11.6 per cent in 1957 
to 9.1 per cent last year. 


* kk * 


VOCIFEROUS 
Someone has figured out that the average woman has 
a vocabulary of only 750 words. Seems like a small stock, 
but then there is a big turnover. 


* ok 


“SOME PEOPLE Think We’re Old Fashioned” is one of 
the headings carried in the annual statement of The First 
National Bank, Willows, California, a staunch inde- 
pendent in the heartland of chain banking. The bank 
admits to being old fashioned, with these words: 

@lf maintaining a strong financial condition is old 
fashioned, we are. 

@ If demanding and furnishing the highest quality of 
service for our customers is old fashioned, we are. 
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@ If not being a branch office of any chain 
banking system is old fashioned, we are. 

@ /f believing that home management is of greater 
benefit to home communities than absentee controls is old 
fashioned, we are. 

@ If providing complete banking service under 
one roof where all decisions are made on the spot 
is old fashioned, we are. 

@ If being proud of our 49 years and the reputation 
we have earned is old fashioned, we are. 

Annual statement of the bank, which has assets of 
$7,291,090, notes that First National of Willows is “the 
only remaining independent single unit bank” in an 
1l-county area and “it has always been controlled and 
operated by local men and women.” 


*  % 


UP AND UP 


About the only thing that will give you more for your 
money now than 10 years ago is the penny scale at the 
drugstore. 


# ok * 


IN READING an account of favorable action by the House 
Banking Committee on a bill to regulate savings and 
loan holding companies, we liked the statement made by 
Representative Brent Spence of Kentucky, committee 
chairman. He said: 

“The strength of the savings and loan associations and 
the high regard they have acquired are derived from their 
local management, local responsibility and local opera- 
tion. 

“The men who manage these institutions must be fa- 
miliar with their community needs and maintain a civic 
responsibility. They must continue to think about what 
is good for the community and for the home-owning 
families, rather than think merely of possible profit in- 
volved. 

““We can hardly expect a holding company owned 
by people thousands of miles from a community to 
concern itself with the social and economic objec- 
tives of the community.” 

The same statement could be made about banks and 
have equal validity. 


# ok * 


SLOTHFUL THOUGHT 


Tomorrow is today’s greatest labor-saving device. 
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Bankers Urged to Take 


Bankers in politics? 

“It is a must,” declares Erwin O. 
Kraft, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Mr. Kraft, both a banker and a 
politician, speaks with the authority 
of long experience in both fields. 
Besides drawing on his experience 
in practical politics in New Jersey 
he has documented his stand in a 
thesis, “Bankers’ Participation in 
Political Government.” The thesis 
was submitted in partial fulfillment 
of requirements for graduation from 
the Public Relations School con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Bankers 
Association at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

Long Career 


Mr. Kraft began his banking ca- 
reer in 1926 and, except for 41 
months service in the Navy during 
World War II, he has spent his en- 
tire lifetime in the banking field. 
Political service consists of two years 
as a member of the Board of Health 
of Ringwood, New Jersey and two 
terms as councilman, with two years 
as president of the council. He was 
elected mayor of Ringwood and 
served from 1952 to 1956 and has 
been a member of the Passaic Coun- 
ty Board of Chosen Freeholders 
since 1951. 

In the thesis, Mr. Kraft cites the 
advantages and disadvantages, both 
personal and in the business sense 
of a banker entering the field of 
politics. He concludes, personal re- 
wards—such as having a hand in 
shaping events—are great and that 
the community and business in gen- 
eral benefit by having someone 
grounded in economics taking part 
in civic affairs. 


Great Advantage 


And, he says, “The greatest ad- 
vantage, of course, is the satisfaction 
you get from serving your commu- 
nity . . . A priceless advantage is 
that of gaining a wealth of friends. 
The popular statement that, ‘A man’s 
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wealth is judged by the number of 
friends he has,’ is rightfully true as 
it concerns activity in government.” 

There is also, the thesis points out, 
“finally, the advantage of knowing 
what is going on in government in 
your community ...” 

Mr. Kraft also feels that a person 
in banking automatically holds a 
public trust. And, he says, “We hold 
this position by virtue of the fact 
that people entrust to us their money 
for savings and their capital for or- 
derly operation of their business . . .” 


___— HOW MANY CHECK PRINTERS... 


How many different check printers 
would you say might makethe checks 
which each day are processed by 
any one large bank? Perhaps the 
bank itself might buy all its checks 
from one printer...or possibly two, 
three or four. In addition, the bank 
might buy special checks for its 
business accounts from as many as 
a dozen printers. But the checks 
bought direct by the companies 
that have accounts in that particu- 
lar bank might be produced by 
hundreds of different printers from 
coast to coast. 


What's the point? Well, the point 
is that no one bank can hope to 
control the many sources of supply 
of the checks that will be handled 
in its mechanized system. No one 
printer, simply because he happens 
to be skilled in the encoding of 
checks, can hope to produce all 
the checks for any given bank. All 
the checks produced by all the 
printers who customarily make 
checks must read in any electronic 
machine that any bank might use. 


) ® Active Role in Politics 


From this he concludes, “In re- 
turn for this confidence the people 
of the community expect us to serve 
them and the community in various 
ways...” And, he insists, the polit- 
ical picture or political controversies 
are subjects of almost daily discus- 
sion between banker and customer, 
particularly in the local community 
bank, 

The general public, says Mr. 
Kraft, has no objection to a banker’s 
active participation in government, 


(Continued on page 26) 





























This nullifies any merchandising 
program that contemplates captur- 
ing a large segment of the check 
business, based upon claims that 
any one printer can do a more re- 
liable job of encoding than another. 
We here at DeLuxe have lived with 
encoding since its inception, but 
our appeal for business will still be 
based on our ability to produce 
checks which in their entirety are 
attractive and salable to the cus- 
tomers of banks. 


Encoding no doubt will be a part 
of the check, but it will not be the 
whole check. Service will continue 
to be our greatest concern because 
we think the customers should get 
their checks when they want them, 
regardless of whether they are en- 
coded or not. So, despite our inter- 
est in mechanization, we do not 
look upon it as having any met- 
chandising significance except to 
the extent that it adds something 
to a job that must be delivered 
on time, 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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‘THE WINSTED STORY’ 


Small Minnesota Community Has Success 


In Generating Its Own Industry 


The search by small communities 
for industry to bolster an agriculture- 
anchored economy is frantic and 
more often frustrating than reward- 
ing. All over the nation, towns which 
have come to believe that an industri- 
al payroll is essential to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” are 
wooing representatives of industry 
and promoters who say they're about 
to start one and are looking for a 
likely site. 

With large numbers of wooers dis- 
playing unmistakable ardor, indus- 
tries—and promoters—are_ inclined 
to be coy and demanding. The typical 
history of negotiations seeking to lure 
outside industry into a town is stud- 
ded with broken promises and disap- 
pointments. 

One alternative to the frantic search 
for and hot pursuit of outside indus- 
try is for a community to generate its 
own. This is a report of a community 
that has worked the self-generation 
formula successfully. The town is 


Winsted, Minnesota, with a popula- 
tion of 1,100 and a manufacturing 
payroll of nearly $1 million annually, 
Two-thirds of the total is paid to em- 





ployes of home-owned, home-con- 
trolled operations, 
Rich Dairy Country 


Winsted is located in rich, dairy 
farm country about 50 miles west of 
Minneapolis, Milk produced in the 
area is the raw material for the com- 
munity’s largest employer, the Pure 
Milk Products Company, a closely- 
held stock corporation founded in 
1929, 

Corn canning by the local plant of 
the Green Giant Company, producing 
the nationally advertised “Niblets,” 
is another large operation tied to ag- 
riculture. Putting frosting on Win- 
sted’s cake are two other plants fabri- 
cating various products from. steel, 
aluminum and other materials. 

Active in financing all the local 
manufacturing enterprises was the 
Citizens State Bank of Winsted, whose 
president is Joseph J, Sterner, a ver- 
itable dynamo of a man and perhaps 
the town’s most vigorous booster, 
“The Winsted story” is told to bank- 
ers at every convention Mr. Sterner 
attends, Understandably, it’s his fav- 
orite, 


NEWEST industrial building 1 in Winsted, Minnesota, ‘nv $125,- 
000 structure being erected for Sterner Industries. The build- 
ing will provide 12,500 square feet for the firm’s manufactur- 


ing operations. 
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One of his nephews, Lee Sterner, 
is secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of Sterner Industries, Inc., 
which is engaged in a variety of en- 
terprises, from installation of drying 
equipment in milk plants to manufac- 
ture of outdoor lighting standards 
and alfalfa bale shredders. 

Sterner Industries, whose opera- 
tions are widely scattered, is in pro- 
cess of building a new $125,000 plant 
that will provide 12,500 square feet 
of floor space, Though there were 
some considerations for locating the 
plant elsewhere, the decision was 
made to build in Winsted. Why? As 
Lee Sterner puts it, “We like it here. 
We were born and brought up here. 
We know and like the people and 
know we can get good help.” 


$1.3 Million Project 


The new industrial plant is but one 
evidence of the vigor of Winsted’s 
economy. Another is a construction 
job that would be impressive in any 
setting. On the outskirts of the com- 
munity workmen are erecting a 
sprawling $1.3 million structure that 
will house St. Mary’s Hospital and 
Home. The hospital will have 26 beds 
and the home will provide comfort- 
able and dignified living for 60 senior 
citizens. Benedictine nuns of St. 
Paul’s Priory will run both the hos- 
pital and home. 

Winsted’s response to a fund drive 
to raise equity we for the hospital 
and home pro- 
vides a measure 
of the communi- 
ty’s spirit. Arthur 
Kappel, executive 
vice president, is 
president of St. 
Mary’s Hospital 
and Home, Inc. 
“We needed 

MR. KAPPEL $250,000 in do- 
nations for this project,” he said, 
“and the community exceeded the 
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quota by $15,000.” The record is all 
the more impressive in view of the 
fact that simultaneously the Catholic 
church in Winsted raised $130,000 
for a convent. 

A $1.1 million bond issue com- 
pleted financing of the hospital and 
home project, which will be wel- 
comed in Winsted not only because 
it’s a needed community facility but 
also because it will add to the town’s 
already hefty payroll. 


238 on Payrolls 


Presently, local manufacturing and 
processing plants in Winsted employ 
a total of 238. It is estimated, con- 
servatively, that the hospital and 
home will increase that payroll to 
278, more than 25 per cent of the 
population, Sterner Industries hopes 
to add 50 to its payroll after comple- 
tion of its new plant. 

Pure Milk Products Company, with 
87 plant employes and 20 haulers 
who claim paychecks from the firm, 
has an annual payroll of $300,000. 
The Green Giant plant, with 11 per- 
manent employes and a_ veritable 
army of temporary help while the 
annual production of 400,000 cases 
of corn is being canned, has a pay- 
roll of $275,000 annually. 

Millerbernd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose 50 employes make light- 
ing standards for streets and stadi- 
ums, has a payroll in excess of $200,- 
000 a year. Sterner Industries, with 
up to 50 employes, pays out about 
$100,000 a year in wages. A co-op- 
erative creamery in Winsted has 20 
on the payroll at an annual labor cost 
of $60,000. 


Enterprise Working 


There is neither time nor space 
here to explore the backgrounds of 
all the Winsted manufacturing firms, 
but highlights of the histories of the 
oldest and newest—Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Company and Sterner Industries, 
Inc.—will illustrate how free enter- 
prise can start and prosper in a small 
community. 

Pure Milk began on a small scale 
30 years ago and has shown a slow, 
steady growth. Today the plant turns 
out 11 million pounds of cheddar 
cheese each year; 3 million pounds 
of milk sugar; 114 million pounds 
of butter and 24% million pounds of 
whey product. 

Marketing could be the toughest 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Lee Sterner, secretary-treasurer and general manager of Stern- 
er Industries, demonstrates how easily one man can handle 
23-foot hinged aluminum pole topped by a “Regal-lite” made 
by his firm. With him are Joseph J. Sterner (center), presi- 
dent of the Citizens State Bank of Winsted, Minnesota, and 
Kenneth F. Guggemos, who designed the light and the hinged 
standard. 





LARGEST employer in Winsted is the Pure Milk Products 
Company, a local firm founded in 1929. Shown inspecting a 
cheese vat in the plant during a stage in the production of 
cheddar are, from left, Marcel Ochu, secretary-treasurer of the 
firm; Joseph J. Sterner, president, Citizens State Bank of Win- 
sted, and Leo A. Hertel, a vice president of the firm. 
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One Employer for 57 Years Is Record 
Of Bank President in Northern Illinois 


Por employment stability and having 
roots deep in a community, it’s diff- 
cult to match the record of H. T. 
(Herbert Thomas) Cooney, president 
of The State Bank of Woodstock, IlIli- 
nois. He has lived in the Woodstock 
area for 76 years, 57 of which have 
been spent working for the bank, the 
only employer he ever had. 

Mr. Cooney is quick to point out 
that the bank, too, now with resources 
exceeding $11 million, has a record 
of more than financial stability. The 
institution will be 70 years old in 
November. “During that time,” he 
says, “the bank has never changed its 
name and never had a reorganization 
or consolidation.” At the time of the 
bank moratorium, he recalls with 
pride, the bank reopened within 18 
days on a 100 per cent basis. 

A serene and seemingly ageless 
man, Mr. Cooney marked his 57th 
anniversary with the bank on July 14. 
This was a Tuesday, which meant 
Mr. Cooney worked as usual. Had the 
anniversary been a day later, he 
would have had the day off, not be- 
cause of the occasion but because of 
coincidence—the bank is closed every 


Wednesday. 


President Since 1931 


Mr. Cooney is only the third presi- 
dent in the bank’s history, having 
held the office since 1931. The record 
of employment stability extends to 
cashiers, too, for the bank has had 
only a total of four in 70 years. 

Organized in 1889, the bank was 
one of the first 25 charter banks in 
the state. Only nine of the 25 are still 
in business and only one in McHen- 
ry County, Home State of Crystal 
Lake, opened before The State Bank 
of Woodstock. 

Born on a farm in Hartland Town- 
ship seven miles northwest of Wood- 
stock on June 8, 1883, Mr. Cooney at- 
tended a one-room country school, 
graduated from Woodstock High 
School and attended St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Rensselaer, Indiana. 
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When he started with the bank July 
14, 1902, he kept books in an old 
Boston ledger, tended the furnace, 
kept the lamps filled with coal oil, 
scrubbed floors and washed windows 
—all for $5 a week. He was still liv- 
ing with his folks and bicycled 14 
miles daily over gravel roads between 
the farm and Woodstock. 

Not only did the job and mode of 





H. T. COONEY 


One Employer in 57 Years 


THE STATE BANK OF WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


transportation require great energy, 
so did the work schedule. The bank 
opened at 7:30 a.m. daily and closed 
at 5:45 p.m., six days a week. There 
were concessions, however—on Dec- 
oration Day and the Fourth of July 
the bank closed at noon. 

A Hartland Township girl, Mary 
E. Hurley, became Mrs. Cooney on 
June 3, 1918. The Cooneys have four 
sons: James H., county judge of Mc- 
Henry County; Thomas D., with the 
General Electric Finance Company in 
Rockford, Illinois; Leo F. a partner 
in a Woodstock funeral home, and 
Donald J., an assistant cashier and 
manager of the installment loan de- 
partment in the bank. There are sev- 
en grandchildren. 

Mr. Cooney is a past district depu- 
ty of the Knights of Columbus, mem- 
ber of the Lions Club and the Wood- 
stock Country Club, where he enjoys 
regular rounds of golf. 

If he had it to do over again, says 
Mr. Cooney, he wouldn’t change a 
thing. He has a fine family, a satis- 
fying job and, he adds as he surveys 
the wooded square across the street 
from his office, “Woodstock is a won- 
derful place to live.” 
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Missouri Banker Blasts Dairy Combines; 


) @ Charges Squeeze Play on Small Farmer 





A David of the business world, 
Missouri Banker Elmer E. Romines, 
has tackled an 
economic Goliath 
—in the interests 
of the small dairy 
farmer of his 
state and small 
business in gen- 
eral. This inde- 
pendent banker 
; single handedly 
MR. ROMINES began the cru- 
sade for higher prices for the dairy 
farmer he contends is being forced 
into bankruptcy through selfish 
squeeze tactics of giant dairy com- 
bines. He charges that this is only a 
part of monopolistic tactics of big 
business to control the country. 

The hard-hitting Mr. Romines, 
cashier of the Bank of Houston, in 
Texas county, Missouri, hammers 
consistently at the theme that the 
dairy farmer is being paid too little 
by the big dairy combines for his 
product. While the farmer is being 
driven out of business, says Mr. Ro- 
mines, these big concerns are show- 
ing record profits. 


Problem Not Political 


Typical of Mr. Romines’ attacks is 
this portion of an ad which his bank 
ran in the Houston Herald: 

“While big business and the big 
corporations are getting bigger all 
the time, swallowing up small busi- 
nesses and squeezing the farmers, we 
sometimes sit around and ‘talk’ poli- 
tics. Our problem isn’t a political one. 
It’s an economic problem. You don’t 
see big business fighting among them- 
selves. No, they quietly work together 
for their own interests and if this 
trend toward big business is not 
stopped, someday, small farmers and 
rural communities, such as ours, will 
no longer exist.” 

Mr. Romines hopes to accomplish 
his objective through the combined 
efforts of dairymen and businessmen. 
His advertisements in the Missouri 
papers have resulted in several meet- 
ings of farm and business groups who 
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seek a boost in the prices paid to 
farmers. 


Reaction in Press 


Attacks by Mr. Romines on big 
business, leaders of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and corpora- 
tion leaders have resulted in much 
publicity for his movement and have 
stirred a great deal of response in the 
Missouri press. He is the subject of 
such headlines as “Maverick Banker 
Pops Away at Ivory Towers,” or 
“Texas County Dairymen Ired—Mass 
Parley Monday on Low Milk Prices,” 
and “Houston Man in All-Out Fight 
to Aid Texas County Dairymen.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
mented in an article: 

“Whether Elmer E. Romines, pro- 
fessional banker, and amateur agri- 
culturalist, succeeds single-handedly 
in raising the price of milk to Texas 
county farmers is secondary to the 
fact that as of today he hasn’t relent- 
ed in the slightest in his all-out effort 
to try it. 

“To co-operative officials, econo- 
mists, reporters and skeptics, or farm 
organization representatives who 
question not his objectives but his 
approach, Romines has one stock 
answer: 

“Dairy farmers in this county 
aren’t getting enough for their prod- 
uct. Can we sit around and see them 
go out of business? I don’t think we 
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can. 
Spread Too Great 


The article then pointed out that 
“among other things, Mr. Romines 
indicates the spread is too great be- 
tween price to farmers and price to 
consumer. As an aftermath of the 
advertisements by the banker, the Na- 
tional Dairymen’s Association has 
come into the county with an organ- 
izational campaign directed by Jack 
Goss, a director from Springfield. 

“NDA is supporting a self-help 
milk plan which was introduced in 
the last session of congress by Repre- 
sentative Charles H. Brown, Missouri 
Democrat, who says he will push it 


again in the coming session.” 

The Springfield Leader and Press 
had this to say about Banker Ro- 
mines: 

“Fellow bankers, particularly those 
in large cities and high places, some- 
times frown at Elmer E. Romines and 
his professional ways. 

“For among bankers, Romines is 
an admitted maverick—a vociferous 
one. And he’s proud of it. 

“While certain cuts of the banking 
fraternity might shudder a bit, shake 
their heads and offer a tsk-tsk or two, 
Romines will announce for all to 
hear— 


Self-Help Needed 


“ ‘Bankers are afraid to find out 
what’s the matter with their commu- 
nities.’ ” Or— 

“You can’t depend on the Ameri- 
can or state banking association to do 
a thing on a grassroots level . . . One 
of Houston’s best-known and most 
popular residents, the 44-year-old 
Romines is the outspoken cashier of 
the Bank of Houston, Texas county’s 
oldest banking institution. 

“And he’s doing his best to keep 
the old bank young in spirit—and 
heart.” 

Mr. Romines says, “My primary 
gripe and purpose is to try to get 
bankers and their communities to 
work together for things to better the 
community. Bankers are afraid to 
find out what’s the matter with their 
communities. Let’s put the cards on 
the table and let the people be the 
judge.” 

“I got disgusted with the way we 
—in our trade associations—were 
following programs and policies run 
by city bankers. Sometimes our local 
association would endorse things we 
never heard of. Why, we’ve got a re- 
sponsibility in our own town, and I 
made up my mind that the things I 
could do in my home community 


would help our bank.” 


Former Mayor 


Mr. Romines, who once was mayor 
of his home town, is a battler for 
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many things. He was one of those 
who successfully fought the big city 
banks in Missouri to defeat the 
branch banking proposal. His current 
battle for the dairy farmer recently 
prompted him to say: 

“It’s our obligation to do some- 
thing about the price of milk. There’s 
something basically wrong when the 
farmer-producer operates at record 
losses and the processors at record 
profits. 

“The farmer is like the country 
banker. He’s turned his business over 
to some organizations to represent 
him—and look what’s happened. 
We're at a crossroads. They say 
there’s no place for the family-size 
farmer in agriculture. Well, we’re cer- 
tainly not going to get enough indus- 
try to absorb the possible loss of our 
farmers.” 


Attacks Business ‘Ruse’ 


In line with this, Mr. Romines has 
made stinging attacks on proposals 
for “vertical integration” in farming, 
contending it is a ruse of big business 
to get a firmer hold on the profits of 
the farmer. 

The Houston bank has taken the 
lead in providing a place for town 
and farm to meet. The bank has estab- 
lished an ultra-modern community 
gathering place in the bank building, 
complete with a big banquet hall, a 
large lounge, rest rooms and a huge 
electric kitchen. There’s even piped-in 
music. And all the facilities are of- 
fered free of charge to any group or 
organization needing a meeting place. 

“The bank recognizes its responsi- 
bility in the community,” says Mr. 
Romines proudly. “We have an excel- 
lent board, not just responsive to a 
few individuals. And there’s no end 
to the amount of good we can do if 
we don’t care who gets the credit.” 
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“That’s Junior’s people bank.” 
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Milwaukee Set 
As Site for 
NABW Meet 


The 37th annual convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
will be held in Milwaukee September 
23-25. 

Miss Charlotte A. Engel, president 
of the NABW and trust officer at 
the National Savings and Trust Co., 
Washington, said convention head- 
quarters will be in the Hotel 
Schroeder. 

General convention chairman is 
Miss Marie B. Loeber, cashier, Wis- 
consin State Bank, Milwaukee. 

Plans for the convention include 
featuring nationally-known speakers 
and NABW members at the various 
sessions. 

Emily M. Kener, chairman of the 
national publicity committee, said a 
large representation of the 10,500 
women in bank officer positions was 
expected for the convention. 

Other chairmen for the convention 
are: 

Program — Miss Catherine B. 
Cleary, vice president, First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Co., Milwaukee; and co- 
chairman, Miss Arline Laedtke, as- 
sistant cashier, First National Bank, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Registration—Mrs. Verna V. Van 
Uxem, West Allis State Bank, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 

Hospitality—Mrs. Lorraine R. 
Houkom, assistant vice president, 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Arrangements—Miss Regina Tim- 
mer, assistant vice president and 
trust officer, Marine National Ex- 
change Bank, Milwaukee. 

Entertainment—Miss Mary A. 
Ralston, assistant personnel director, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

Printing—Mrs. Evelyn Wilkinson, 
assistant cashier, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Menomonee Falls, Wis- 
consin. 

Publicity—Local, Miss Florence V. 
Campbell, assistant vice president, 
the Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee; 
national, Miss Kener, Lincoln Ro- 
chester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York. 

Treasurer—Miss Laura FE. Roth, 


vice president, Cudahy State Bank, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Kirch- 
ner, assistant cashier, Milwaukee 
Western Bank, Milwaukee. 

Post Convention Tour—Miss Lor- 
raine M. LaChapelle, vice president, 
Kellogg Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Firm Offers New 
Fiduciary Policy 
To Cover Trustees 


A new form of errors and omis- 
sions policy designed especially for 
trust institutions has been introduced 
by the St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. It covers their ob- 
ligation of due care and reasonable 
skill in maintaining and preserving 
the trust property. 

This obligation may be court-im- 
posed, and is in addition to whatever 
contractual arrangements were made 
between the settler and the fiduciary. 

The policy protects a trust depart- 
ment of a bank or trust institution 
from liability for errors or accidental 
omissions in procuring and maintain- 
ing insurance when they are acting 
in the capacity of a trustee, executor, 
administrator, guardian or any oth- 
er fiduciary capacity. It is not avail- 
able to individuals, though they may 
at times act in these capacities. Cov- 
erage is predicated upon evidence of 
error or omission in the insured’s 
customary procedure of procuring 
and maintaining insurance. 

The insurance applies to events in 
the United States of America, its ter- 
ritories or possessions and Canada. 
It covers all risks and perils against 
which the insured customarily ob- 
tains policies of insurance except 
those covered by title, life, accident 
or sickness insurance or surety bonds. 

Coverage is provided if the claim 
is made or suit is brought during the 
policy period regardless of when the 
precedent error or accidental omis- 
sion may have occurred. 
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GENTEEL 


In life, as in driving, there is noth- 
ing wrong with wanting to get ahead, 
but it’s not considered good form to 
blow your horn while passing. 
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NASSB Plan 
To Protect 
Dual Banking 


Protection of state-chartered banks 
from legislative encroachment by fed- 
eral agencies is the design of a four- 
point program the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks is 
asking Congress to consider. 

Hollis W. Burt, Washington, exec- 
utive director of the NASSB, said the 
association is certain to encounter op- 
position from federal supervisory 
agencies. 

The NASSB wants Congress to in- 
crease the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Board from three to five 
members, to require the Comptroller 
of the Currency to hear all applica- 
tions of national banks for initial 
charters or for branches, to eliminate 
the authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board over branches of state member 
banks, and to adopt a resolution de- 
claring as continuing Congressional 
policy the preservation and strength- 
ening of the dual banking system. 

“The association believes the pres- 
ent three-man board of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, one 
member of which by law must be the 
Comptroller, does not reflect a broad 
enough representation of the general 
banking interests of the country,” 
Mr. Burt explained. 

The bill being offered by the 
NASSB would give recognition to 
state banking systems through the 
choice of a state banker or state su- 
pervisor on the FDIC board. 


HAZING THE WITNESS 
The lawyer had been bullying a wit- 


ness. “Have you ever been arrested or 
in court before?” he snapped. 

“No, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Humph! And are you sure? Your 
face certainly looks familiar. I’ve seen 
it some place before.” 

“That’s quite possible,” agreed the 
witness, “I’m the bartender in the 
saloon across the street.” 


DIRECTIONAL 


It is better to go straight than to 
move in the best circles. 
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You're never pigeon-holed 
at Union Bank 


We know that your banking require- 
ments are different from those of 
every other correspondent bank. At 
UNION BANK we specialize in fitting 
our banking services to your individual 
needs and to those of your customers. 
Try us. Get the happy look of a 
UNION BANK correspondent banker! 


UNION BANK 


LOS ANGELES* BEVERLY HILLS 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
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Wichita, Kansas—Appointment 
of Irving F. Head to the auditing de- 
partment of the 
Wichita State 
Bank has been 
announced by N. 
Russell Johnson, 
president. Prior 
to his new ap- 
pointment, Mr. 
Head had been 
secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer 
and acted as auditor and office man- 
ager for the Wichita Transportation 
Company during the 33 years he 
served that firm. 

He is an active member of the 
College Hill Methodist Church, a past 
president of the Downtown Optimist 
Club, and was scoutmaster of the 
Transportation Scout Troop for sev- 
en years. He has two children. 





MR. HEAD 


Missoula, Montana—Leonard M. 
Roche has taken over auditing and 
operations at the First National Bank 
of Missoula, it is announced by Ted 
Jacobs, president. 

Mr. Roche had been in the audit- 
ing department of the New Jersey 
Bank and Trust Co. of Paterson, New 
Jersey, since 1950. His home was in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

Mr. Roche started his banking ca- 
reer as a page boy for the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1936. He is a graduate of 
Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, and 
has done graduate work at Rutgers 
University and New York University. 
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All Negotiations Confidential 


A WATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
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Crystal Lake, Illinois—Harold 
J. Bacon, president of the Home State 
Bank here, announced four promo- 
tions made as part of Home State’s 
expansion plan and prior to a con- 
templated move to new banking quar- 
ters. 

Robert B. Bellows was appointed 
executive vice president; O’Dean G. 
Gross was made cashier; Paul H. 
Frederick was promoted to vice pres- 
ident; and Ralph T. Greener was 
named to head the instalment lending 
department as assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

os 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
Carl T. Fisher and Nelson A. Rieger 
have been appointed officers of the 


. Exchange National Bank, according 


to J. D. Ackerman, president. 

Mr. Rieger was named assistant 
cashier in the commercial depart- 
ment and Mr. Fisher was promoted 
to assistant trust officer. 

Mr. Rieger, who joined the Ex- 
change National in 1956 after earn- 
ing his master’s degree from Har- 
vard Business School, has served in 
every department in the bank, start- 
ing as a loan assistant in the personal 
loan department, as a commercial 
teller and more recently as an exec- 
utive assistant in the commercial de- 
partment. Mr. and Mrs. Rieger have 
a daughter. 

Mr. Fisher joined the trust de- 
partment of the bank in September, 
1958. A graduate of Kansas Law 
School, he was admitted to the Kan- 
sas Bar and the U. S. District Court 
in Kansas in 1956. 

He became an assistant bank ex- 
aminer for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis late in 1956 and served 
in that capacity for two years before 
joining the Exchange National. Mr. 
Fisher is also vice chairman of the 
bank’s employes’ committee. 


Chicago, Illinois—Five promo- 
tions were recently announced by 
O. P. Decker, president of the Na- 
tional Boulevard Bank. 

Marshall A. Warshauer, trust offi- 
cer, was elected vice president and 
trust officer; Arthur H. Korn, assist- 
ant auditor, was named auditor; 
Merle E. Hess was promoted to assist- 
ant cashier; John A. Greenwood was 
named assistant auditor, and Jerry 
E. Andersen was elected pro cashier. 

The action was taken by the Board 
of Directors at its annual meeting 
June 19. 

Mr. Warshauer had been trust 
officer since November, 1958. Prior 
to then, he was associated with the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Hess joined the bank staff in 
September, 1958, as correspondent 
bank representative, and was former- 
ly with the First National Bank of 
Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Korn had been assistant audi- 
tor since January, 1958. 

td 

Dallas, Texas—Texas Bank and 
Trust Company has appointed Leon 
M. Huff, Jr., manager of its newly- 
formed industrial department. 

Mr. Huff is a native of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, where he attended 
Southern Academy and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. He later majored in 
industrial management at Texas Tech 
in Lubbock and attended the Uni- 
versity of Houston’s Institute of Or- 
ganizational Management. 

Prior to coming to Dallas, Mr. 
Huff was executive director of the 
Longview Chamber of Commerce’s 
industrial department. He was also 
associated with Chambers of Com- 
merce in Abilene and Sherman, and 
had served as executive vice president 
and general manager of the Indus- 
trial Planning Commission of Idaho. 
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Winona, Minnesota— Retire- 
ment of John Ambrosen, senior vice 
rere president of the 
Winona National 
& Savings Bank, 
after 42 years of 
service, was an- 
nounced by S. J. 
Kryzsko, presi- 
dent. Mr. Ambro- 
sen will continue 
ys as director. He 
MR. AMBROSEN has been with 
the bank since July 1, 1917, joining 
the staff a year after the opening of 
the then-new Winona Savings Bank. 
This bank merged with the Winona 
National Bank in May, 1928, to form 
the present bank. He left the bank 
for a short time for military service 
during World War I. 

Mr. Ambrosen is a native of Wi- 
nona. He is past president and for- 
mer director of the southeastern di- 
vision of the Minnesota Bankers As- 
sociation. He also served as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Winona 
Clearing House Association, and has 
been active in banking circles. 

Mr. Kryzsko said plans are under- 
way to employ an experienced loan 
officer to assist in the loan and oper- 
ating department of the bank. 






Vista, California—A double cele- 
bration was marked by J. J. Ruther- 
ford during the month of July. 

For Mr. Rutherford, it was the 
18th anniversary of his election to 
president of the First National Bank 
of Vista, and the anniversary of his 
58th year in banking. 

One of the pioneer bankers in San 
Diego County, Mr. Rutherford start- 
ed his career as a messenger. He be- 
came a cashier for the Escondido Na- 
tional Bank in 1912, and served as an 
officer for various banks until 1931, 
when he joined the First National 
Bank of Vista as cashier and man- 
ager. 

He guided the bank through the 
depression, and it was one of the few 
locally-owned independent banking 
institutions which survived. He was 
elected to the presidency in 1941, and 
has held that post since. 

Mr. Rutherford has been active in 
community affairs, and has served on 
various committees of the California 
Bankers Association and is a past di- 
rector of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY of coin savings banks from 14 
nations was featured in a window display by the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago to mark the International Trade Fair. 
Abraham Lecker, manager of the Exchange National’s inter- 
national banking department, is shown with a bevy of Trade 
Fair queens who demonstrate how coins are saved in their 
countries. Coin banks in the exhibit came from Tunis, Ger- 
many, England, Morocco, Italy, Wales, Ceylon, Spain, Ireland, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Switzerland, Australia and Sweden. 


Morristown, Pennsylvania— 
Gerald M. Anderson has been elected 
president of the Montgomery Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr. Anderson, 
former executive vice president, suc- 
ceeds the late Melvin L. Carl. 

A native of Avondale, he attended 
Avondale public schools, the Pierce 
School of Business Administration in 
Philadelphia and Rutgers Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Banking. 

Mr. Anderson has been in banking 
since 1925. Included in his career 
are 14 years in bank examination 
work, principally as senior examiner 
for the Department of Banking, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. He has been a senior bank 
officer for the Stroudsburg Security 
Trust Co., Stroudsburg and the Na- 
tional Bank of Pottstown, Pottstown. 

He is now secretary-treasurer, 
Group 2, of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. He is a member 
of the finance committee of the PBA, 
and a director of Memorial Hospital 
at Pottstown. 

Mr. Anderson formerly served as 
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secretary-treasurer of Group 3 of the 
PBA and as a member of its special 
committee on branch banking. He is 
former chairman of the Stroudsburg 
Municipal Authority, was vice presi- 
dent of the Stroudsburg School Dis- 
trict and president of the Strouds- 
burg Rotary Club. He was also di- 
rector of Family Service of Potts- 
town, and treasurer and vice presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County 
Bankers Association. 


Los Angeles, California—Three 
officers of the Union Bank of Los An- 
geles were recently advanced by the 
board of directors, it was announced 
by Hal W. Cross, executive vice pres- 
ident. 

Named assistant vice presidents 
were Francis J. Dunbar, director of 
business development for the San 
Fernando Valley Regional Head Of- 
fice, and Cornelius J. Nicholas, Jr., 
accounts receivable, who was ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier. Frank 
H. Rave, accounts receivable, was 
promoted to assistant cashier. 
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San Diego, California—Ap- 
pointment of Hugo F. Baske as as- 
sistant cashier of 
the United States 
National Bank of 
San Diego was 
announced re- 
cently by M. N. 
Wilson, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Baske was 
a head of the new 
MR. BASKE accounts depart- 
ment. He has been in banking for 
the past eight years, all with the 
United States National Bank. He is 
co-ordinator of the public school pro- 
grams, and speaks frequently at 
schools in and around San Diego. 

During his military service, he was 
a corporal in the Army Finance Corps 
at the Army’s Electronics Proving 
Grounds in Arizona. He is a member 
of Harbor Optimists Club, a member 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and chief consul of the American 
Institute of Banking, San Diego 
Chapter. 
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Omaha, Nebraska—Three pro- 
motions at the Center Bank were an- 
nounced recently by W. B. Hargle- 
road, Jr., president. 

Milton B. Coffey, manager of the 
mortgage loan department, was elec- 
ted vice president; Marvin H. Frey, 
manager of the installment loan de- 
partment, was elected assistant vice 
president, and Miss Therese M. Wees 
was named assistant cashier. 

Mr. Coffey had been with the bank 
a year. He was formerly a field rep- 
resentative with the Federal National 
Mortgage Association three years. 
Prior to that, he was with the Coffey 
& Coffey Home Construction Com- 
pany in Aurora, Ill. 

Mr. Frey has been with the bank 
nearly a year. He was associated with 
the Securities Acceptance Corpora- 
tion as assistant manager of its Sioux 
City office prior to coming to the 
Center Bank. 

Miss Wees was the first employe of 
the Center Bank, joining it shortly 
before it opened for business in 
April, 1956. 
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Dallas, Texas—Changes in the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas are announced by Watrous 
H. Irons, president. 

Thomas R. Sullivan, assistant cash- 
ier, was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Sullivan was employed in 
1939 and served in various capacities 
before being appointed federal re- 
serve examiner in 1939, He was made 
assistant cashier of the Houston 
Branch in 1955, and returned to the 
Dallas office earlier this year as as- 
sistant cashier. 

W. M. Pritchett, assistant cashier, 
was elected assistant vice president. 
Mr. Pritchett began with the Federal 
Reserve Bank in 1946, and became 
its agricultural economist in 1948. In 
1955 he was elected an executive as- 
sistant, and a year later was made 
assistant cashier. 

Emmett A. Thaxton, Jr., assistant 
general auditor, was elected assistant 
cashier. He served in supervisory po- 
sitions in the auditing department 
since being employed by the bank in 
1951. He was made assistant general 
auditor in 1957. 

James O. Russell, senior examiner 
in the bank’s examination depart- 
ment, was elected chief examiner. 
Mr. Russell was employed in 1937 
and has served in various capacities 
in the examination department since 
1944, becoming a senior examiner in 
1955. He replaces Moss E. Hulsey, 
Jr., who resigned to accept a position 
as vice president in a member bank. 


Chicago, Illinois—Retirement of 
two officers of the National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago was observed at a 
reception June 15. 

Presented with silver trays were 
Henry E. Lee, vice chairman, and 
Sanford B. Frank, auditor. Their 
retirement became effective July 1. 

Mr. Lee joined National Boulevard 
in 1921 as a paying and receiving 
teller, and subsequently became as- 
sistant cashier, assistant vice presi- 
dent, vice president, executive vice 
president, and president. He was elec- 
ted vice chairman in 1956 and will 
continue to hold this position and 
that of director after retirement. 

Mr. Frank has been National Bou- 
levard’s auditor since 1932. His bank- 
ing career has included service with 
the Federal Reserve System of Chi- 
cago, Commercial Bank of Chicago, 
and Burroughs Corporation. 





East Long Beach, California— 
Ben P. Knudson was recently ap- 
pointed assistant 
manager of the 
East Long Beach 
Office of the Uni- 
ted States Na- 
tional Bank, ac- 
cording to M. N. 
Wilson, presi- 
dent. Mr. Knud- 
son was trans- 
ferred three 
months ago to the East Long Beach 
office. He has served as consul in 
the American Institute of Banking. 
During World War II, he was a 
sergeant in the Army, and spent 14 
months in Europe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knudson and their two children live 
in Whittier. 





MR. KNUDSON 


Goodland, Kansas—Control of 
the Goodland State Bank has been 
purchased from W. L. Bunten by W. 
S. Goodwin, former banker at Com- 
merce, Oklahoma, Galena, Kansas, 
and Roanoke, Ill. 

Mr. Goodwin will succeed Mr. Bun- 
ten as president of the Goodland 
State, but Mr. Bunten will remain as 
director, and will continue on the 
board of the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve until his term expires De- 
cember 31, 1959. 

No other staff changes were an- 
nounced. 

o 


Richmond, Indiana—Howard C. 
Tomes was recently elected executive 
vice president of The Second National 
Bank of Richmond, it was announced 
by B. N. Johnson, chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Tomes, who came from the 
Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit, assumed his new duties August 
1. He was associated with banks in 
Rushville, Indiana for a number of 
years, and joined the staff of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as an as- 
sistant national bank examiner in 
1941. 

During World War II, he served in 
the finance department of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps. In 1949 he was com- 
missioned a national bank examiner, 
and held that position until joining 
the Manufacturers Bank in 1954. 

Mr. Tomes is a native of Indian- 
apolis, and is a graduate of the Wis- 
consin School of Banking. 
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Centerville, lowa—One of Iowa’s 
largest bank stock sales of the year 
was completed 
here July 1 when 
Wilson K. Ervin 
of Mt. Pleasant 
purchased more 
than 75 per cent 
of the capital 
stock of the Cen- 
terville National 
Bank from Mrs. 
Almira B. Saw- 
yers and the Francis L. Sawyers Es- 
tate. The sale, representing more than 
a half million-dollar investment, was 
negotiated by Henry H. Byers, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Service Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 

The Centerville National Bank, 
with capital accounts of $607,862.69 
(as of June 10) and total assets of 
$6,157,687.41, is the largest of three 
banks in Centerville, the county seat 
of Appanoose County. 

Gen. Francis M. Drake organized 
the Centerville National Bank in 
1876. His son-in-law, Dr. J. L. Saw- 
yers, followed him as president, and 
the bank remained in the Sawyers 
family until the time of the sale to 
Mr. Ervin. 

At a special meeting of the board 
of directors July 2, Mr. Ervin was 
elected president, succeeding Mrs. 
Sawyers who retains a stock interest 
and who will continue as chairman of 
the board. The only staff change was 
the election of Mr. Ervin to the 
board of directors to succeed Mrs. 
Sawyers’ son, Dr. John L. Sawyers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Ervin had been a director in 
the Mount Pleasant Bank and Trust 
Co. since it was established in April, 
1947. He had owned Chevrolet and 
Buick agencies there since 1942. 
Prior to that, he had operated a 
similar agency in Vinton with his 
brother Earl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ervin have two sons, 
both college students. 


MR. ERVIN 


Waterloo, Iowa—Construction 
will start August 3 on the new Peo- 
ples Bank & Trust Company building 
on the edge of downtown Waterloo. 

Major emphasis in the $600,000 
project will be given to convenience 
for motoring customers with three 
drive-in teller windows, and to a 
“work flow” floor system geared to 
automation in bookkeeping and rec- 
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ords. 

In addition to the drive-in teller 
windows and the auto lobby, a 39- 
car parking lot in the rear will pro- 
vide customer parking space. 

Customer safe deposit boxes, with 
six private booths and a conference 
room will be located near the rear 
of the main lobby. There also will be 
six paying and receiving tellers, two 
savings account tellers and two com- 
mercial, mortgage and personal loan 
note tellers. 

A three-story vault will have stor- 
age space of old records in the base- 
ment, for customer safe deposit boxes 
on the first floor and for storage 
of current records near the second- 
floor bookkeeping department. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
opened for business in October, 1943. 
Stockholders recently approved a 100 
per cent stock dividend and an in- 
crease in outstanding shares from 
1,500 to 5,000 and of basic capital 
from $150,000 to $500,000. With a 
surplus of $300,000 and undivided 
profits and reserves of more than 
$200,000, the total capital structure 
thus will be in excess of $1,000,000 
before the end of 1959. 

Mr. Allbee reported an increase in 
deposits of $2,057,539 during 1958, 
bringing total deposits to $9,880,761. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Three bankers of this state were 
named to the Board of Trustees of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Educational Foundation for three- 
year terms beginning July 1. 

Appointed by the PBA Executive 
Committee are: John R. Simpson, 
president, Third National Bank & 
Trust Company, Scranton; J. Regis 
Walthour, president, First National 
Bank, Greensburg, and J. Peter Wil- 
liams, vice president, Western Saving 
Fund Society, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Simpson is past chairman of 
PBA Group III; Mr. Walthour is re- 
tiring president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association; Mr. Williams is 
past secretary of PBA Group I. 

The new appointees succeed mem- 
bers of the board whose terms expire 
June 30. Retiring members are: M. 
A. Cancelliere, president, Western 
Pennsylvania National Bank, McKees- 
port; Robert V. Horger, president, 
Scranton National Bank, Scranton; 
and C. A. Sienkiewicz, president, 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 


delphia. 

Present members of the board are: 
W. W. Delameter, vice president, 
Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia; John H. Decker, 
president, Tioga County Savings & 
Trust Co., Wellsboro; Melville M. 
Parker, executive vice president, First 
National Bank, Lebanon; Richard 
W. Havens, president, Jenkintown 
Bank & Trust Co., Jenkintown; O. 
Albert Johnson, vice president and 
treasurer, Hamlin Bank & Trust Co., 
Smethport, and D. B. Kiel, treasurer, 
Union Banking & Trust Co., DuBois. 

Purpose of the Foundation is to 
encourage public understanding of 
the role of banks in the American 
economy. 

* 


Louisville, Kentucky—Henry V. 
Graves has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the business de- 
velopment department of the Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company. 
He had been assistant vice president 
of that department. 

Mr. Graves joined the Citizens Fi- 
delity staff in September, 1958. Prior 
to that, he had been vice president of 
Weir Motors Company from March, 
1946. He is a graduate of Washing- 
ton University and is a native of St. 
Louis. 

Citizens Fidelity also announced the 
staff transfers of William J. Malone, 
vice president, from manager of the 
Broadway office to manager of the 
Guthrie Street office; Donald Riley, 
assistant vice president, from man- 
ager of the Dixie Manor office to 
manager of the Broadway office; Dav- 
id S. Schoen, assistant cashier, from 
assistant manager of the Buechel of- 
fice to manager of the Dixie Manor 
office. 

Vice President William M. Dorr, 
formerly with the Guthrie Street of- 
fice, is now associated with the St. 
Matthews office. 
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Marion, Illinois—Plans for the 
$100,000 expansion of the Bank of 
Marion were recently announced by 
Oscar Schafale, president. Mr. Schaf- 
ale said changes also will be made 
in the interior of the present banking 
room, 

The expansion will provide a large 
room with a lobby for the expanded 
instalment loan department, and will 
have at least five desks, teller win- 
dows, and a private office for depart- 
ment officers. 

On the outside, there will be a sec- 
ond walk-up window, three drive-in 
windows and parking facilities. 

New construction will be of brick, 
glass and steel. 

Construction is expected to begin 
in early September, with completion 
slated for this year. 


San Diego, California—Law- 
rence F, Vlach, auditor of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has 
been elected president of the San Di- 
ego Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Con- 
trollers. 

Charles Coffman, vice president 
and comptroller, Union Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, is vice 
president; and R. E. Gaughen, Jr., 
assistant vice president of operation, 
Security First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, is the new secretary- 
treasurer. 

James F. Anderson, vice president 
of the First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, is outgoing president. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Robert FE. 
Sipple, former assistant cashier, Kraft 
State Bank of 
Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, has joined 
the correspondent 
bank department 
of the American 
National Bank of 
St. Paul as its 
representative to 
banks in the Up- 
per Midwest. Sip- 
ple, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin where he majored in fi- 
nance and received his degree in Busi- 
ness Administration, began his bank- 
ing career in 1952 at the Kraft State 





MR. SIPPLE 


. Bank. For the past six years he has 


served as assistant cashier of that in- 


-stitution. 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS is this $170,000 branch office of the 
Peninsula Bank & Trust Co. of Williamsburg, Virginia. An 
open house was held June 29, with normal business opera- 
tions starting June 30. Williams, Coile and Blanchard and 
Associates of Newport News, Va. designed the modern stone and 
glass structure which features two drive in windows, night de- 
pository, a large main vault and two records vaults. 


Teller in Hot Spot When It 
Comes to Bank Stick-ups 


The lone bank robber, who knows 
that the teller will hand over the 
money rather than shoot it out with 
him, has become the key man in the 
rising rate of bank hold ups. 

According to an article in Busi- 
ness Week magazine, a veteran police 
official says, “It is well known in 
the underworld that bank tellers have 
standing instructions to hand over 
the money and not risk their lives. 
The old days when every teller had 
a pistol under the counter are gone.” 

Robbing a bank these days is al- 
most as popular as bootlegging used 
to be in the prohibition era. Accord- 
ing to Business Week, banks are be- 
ing knocked off “at an amazing clip.” 

Last year, reports the Federal Bur- 
eau of Investigation, which probes 
almost all bank holdups, was the big- 
gest in the annals of bank crimes 
since the Bank Robbery Act was 
passed in 1934. In all, there were 
700 cases of bank robbery, burglary, 
or larceny in 1958, compared with 
a previous record of 526 in 1955. 
Moreover, the trend is still up. 


New Type Robber 


Says Business Week, today’s bank 
robbers are a new phenomenon. In 
the old days, most bank robberies 
were carried out by big gangs, which 
boasted a squad of experts—a man 
who fingered the bank, a safecracker, 
a driver, preferably one who could 
make off in a stolen car. 


Today, most bank robberies are 
the work of “lone wolf amateurs, who 
are content with a few thousand or 
even a few hundred dollars. But these 
amateurs are posing a big problem. 
For the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1958, they carried off close to $1.8 
million, according to the American 
Bankers Association. 

Banks hit by robberies find they 
face higher insurance rates. Although 
blanket fidelity policies, which cover 
robberies, vary widely from bank to 
bank, a successful bank haul brings 
a substantial increase in premium 
payments. Law enforcement officials 
say that bank insurance has con- 
tributed to bank robberies. 

Curbing the forays of the lone 
bandit will not be easy, says Busi- 
ness Week. 


Unwilling Witnesses 


According to the article, the pub- 
lic gives too sympathetic treatment 
to the lone amateur. One official said, 
“The public just doesn’t like to testi- 
fy against them.” This sympathy, ac- 
cording to a sociologist, stems from 
the fact that banks are regarded as 
forbidding institutions and anyone 
who can get away with something 
is regarded, clandestinely, as an un- 
derdog bucking great odds. A gang 
of bank robbers is considered in a 
different light. However, banks are 
so well protected now that the robber 
gangs find slim pickings. 
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The Winsted Story 


(Continued from page 15) 


problem for this type of operation, 
but Pure Milk has this phase well 
under control. The cheese is sold in 
carload lots to manufacturers, proc- 
essors and distributors. All the milk 
sugar goes to one firm in Columbus, 
Ohio, and finds its way to consumers 
in such products as Pream, a pow- 
dered coffee cream, and Similac, a 
formula for infants. Butter from the 
plant is marketed through Chicago 
wholesalers. Finally, the whey is mar- 
keted in a five state area to various 
manufacturers of chicken feed. 


5 Stockholders 


Five stockholders, all living in Win- 
sted, own the company. Two of the 
five—Marcel Ochu, secretary-treasur- 
er and David J. Laurance, a vice pres- 
ident—helped found the company in 
1929. Other officers are Harry Moore, 
president; Leo Hertel and Herman 
Peschken, vice presidents. 

The newest firm, Sterner Indus- 
tries, developed from a retail opera- 
tion—hardware, appliances and dry- 
goods—launched in 1946 by Lee 
Sterner and his father, Frank, with an 
original invested capital of $40,- 
000. The pair left the farm to start 
the new business venture. 

Disillusionment with the retail busi- 
ness wasn’t long in developing. As 
Lee Sterner puts it, “We were badly 
oversold on the deal.” After a year, 
the drygoods line was dropped and 
the hardware department expanded. 
Contracting in plumbing and heating, 
a logical tie-in, was begun. 


Industrial Contracts 


The firm soon began industrial 
contracting jobs on a small scale. 
One job for which the company got 
a contract in 1949 involved installa- 
tion of oil burning equipment and a 
new high pressure steam boiler in a 
creamery at Watkins, Minnesota. 

By happy coincidence, the Watkins 
creamery also was installing a milk 
evaporator at the same time and the 
Sterner firm got this job, too. This 
contract was one that led the firm in- 
to a new, high volume field. Soon, 
dairy installation work overshadowed 
the retail end of the business. 

“Starting in 1957,” Lee Sterner 
says, “We were doing 90 per cent of 
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FINANCIAL hub of Winsted, Minnesota, a community of 1,100 
residents, is the Citizens State Bank. 


all field erection work for four manu- 
facturers of milk drying equipment 
and had 40 employes in our contrac- 
ting operation.” 


With Growth, Problems 


With growth came new problems, 
however. “We found,” says Lee Ster- 
ner, “that in our contracting we were 
doing many fabricating jobs in the 
field that could be better prefabbed 
in a shop. Late in 1958 we decided 
to drop our retail sales operation and 
concentrate on a more related field.” 

This decision resulted in the pur- 
chase of a metal fabricating plant in 
Winsted. The present plant has 4,000 
square feet of floor space. When Ster- 
ner Industries opens its new plant, 
possibly within a month, there will be 
12,500 square feet available not on- 
ly for the fabricating work but also 
for enlarged production of an alfalfa 
bale shredder marketed under the 
name, “Winsted Roto-Matic.” 


Outdoor Lighting 


Also slated for expanded produc- 
tion in the new plant is a line of 
“Kenworth” lights designed by a 
Winsted man, Kenneth F. Guggemos. 
The lights are for parking lots, gas 
stations, shopping centers and other 
commercial areas. Anodized alumi- 
num tubing on a hinged base sup- 
ports these lights. The hinged base 


eases maintenance problems. Flag- 
poles utilizing the principle also are 
produced. 

Contracting operations of the firm 
will total about $750,000 this year. 
By the end of next year, Lee Sterner 
anticipates that sales of manufactured 
items will top $1 million. 

Lee is one of three brothers who 
own the firm. The others are Joseph 
L. and Gerald. 

Whenever there are any financing 
problems, the boys always talk them 
over with “Uncle Joe” at the bank. 
The day this magazine’s representa- 
tive was in Winsted, Citizens State 
Bank had deposits of $2,145,844. 
From all indications, the outlook for 
substantial growth is extremely 
bright. 








“Back in high school, he could toss 
the discus farther than anybody.” 
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Bankers Urged to Participate in Politics 


(Continued from page 13) 
including the holding of public office. 
Although he is in politics a banker 
owes a responsibility to his bank, 
says the thesis writer. And, he in- 
sists, it is “our responsibility to 
maintain a happy relationship be- 
tween the customer and the bank. 
An unblemished reputation is also a 
must.” 


Need Good Government 


Bankers can bring good manage- 
ment to the local government, points 
out Mr. Kraft. “We in the banking 
profession should bear in mind that 
our banks are chartered to do busi- 





‘Profitable 
Banking’ 








I have just read a book authored 
by Clifford L. Hufsmith who is chair- 
man of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Palestine, Texas. The 
title of the book is “Profitable Bank- 
ing” and that title should hit a re- 
sponsive chord among those of the 
banking fraternity. 

Cliff has done a good job in point- 
ing out the fact that commercial 
banking doesn’t secure profits in pro- 
portion to the service it renders to 
its commercial depositors. 

In fact, the banks of the country 
are not as profitable as many other 
businesses. For this reason, dividends 
have not been in sufficient amount to 
draw in additional capital. Low sal- 
aries paid in banks have made it dif- 
ficult to recruit the best of talent. 

This book points out the error of 
our ways; the reason why commer- 
cial banking has fallen short in prof- 
its. It suggests fundamental changes 
that, if adopted, would properly com- 
pensate commercial banking for the 
services it renders. 

Mr. Hufsmith is pioneering some 
sound banking thinking. His book is 
well worth reading. The price is $10 
and it can be secured from the Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, 89 Beach 
Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts. 


—Ben DuBois 
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ness at a particular location in a spe- 
cific town. If the town or county or 
state is badly managed, and taxes 
and corruption run rampant, our 
banks cannot move . . . We as in- 
dividuals can quit our jobs .. . How- 
ever, as long as we stay in the bank- 
ing field, we are faced with the same 
responsibility—the responsibility of 
community growth and public wel- 
fare. 

“Our livelihood in the banking 
profession depends on a good com- 
munity and welfare of its citizens 
and we must keep in mind that our 
bank’s success hinges on good gov- 
ernment in our community and 
area.” 

He further notes, “A banker who 
is well equipped to fill some of the 
political offices—particularly one of 
the most important, that of Revenue 
and Finance—very often disqualifies 
himself from political government be- 
cause he is employed by the bank. I 
ask, ‘by what right do banking or 
bankers disqualify themselves from 
the duty to serve in American gov- 
ernment, either in small town, state 
or national activity? It is their ob- 
ligation to accept political office 
when offered .. .” 


Inform Superiors 


He urges bankers planning to 
enter political life to discuss it be- 
forehand with their superiors. Mr. 
Kraft suggests “First and foremost, 
a frank discussion with top manage- 
ment of your bank—the president or 
chairman of the board . . . Be fair, 
honest and sincere in your discus- 
sion. Tell the top man your purpose 
for entering the field of govern- 
ment... 

“Have a clear understanding with 
top management. Will your activity 
in government affect your bank sta- 
tus? Do not expect your president 
to make a hasty decision. Give him 
time to make a few personal inqui- 
ries . . . be ready to discuss your 
proposal with the board of direc- 
tors...” 

Mr. Kraft cites his own case and 
says being in politics has not hurt 
his bank status or chance of advance- 
ment. Nor has it hurt the bank, he 
says. 

He cautions that the bank should 
not become a place for political 





meetings. This can be avoided, he 
points out, by being ready to meet 
with constituents immediately after 
banking hours at the court house or 
other place. 

Mr. Kraft wisely notes that the 
time may come when the banker may 
feel it is time to quit politics. He 
declares, “finally, for good public 
relation, for the good of your bank, 
for your own good and for the good 
of the nation, know when to leave 
politics. This is your safety valve 

. .” and, he urges, while in politics 
occasionally ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 

®@ Do I still have a pleasing per- 
sonality? 

@ Can I still take criticism? 

@ Does my bank continue to sup- 
port me? 

@ Is my family still in accord? 

@ Is my free time still unlimited? 

@ Do I continue to really like 
people? 

®@ Can I still control my temper? 

“If the answer to these questions 
changes to no, step out graciously,” 


Mr. Kraft advises. 
ca 


South Dakotan 
Joins Staff of 
Ind. Banker 


Don Hipschman, 27, joined the 
staff of The INDEPENDENT BANKER at 
ee Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, as assist- 
ant editor July 1. 
A native of Sa- 
lem, South Dako- 
ta, Mr. Hipsch- 
man has majors 
in journalism and 
English from 
South Dakota 
State College, and 
took graduate work in journalism at 
Syracuse University. 

Prior to coming to Sauk Centre, 
he had been publications director for 
the South Dakota Department of 
Game, Fish and Parks for two years, 
and had been city beat reporter and 
farm editor for the Watertown South 
Dakota PUBLIC OPINION and sports 
reporter for the Syracuse POST-STAND- 
ARD. 


MR. HIPSCHMAN 
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Independents Can Lose to Branches 


) ® By Default in Not Servicing Customers 





The Old Man had been on his vaca- 
tion, which took him West and into 
California. He wanted to tell me about 
his trip and drove over for that pur- 
pose. 

His nephew was an officer in a 
small bank which had been bought 
and made into a branch of a larger 
bank. Of course, the Old Man had 
been interested in learning first hand 
from his nephew how the change had 
affected him and the bank in general. 
The branch operation had been in 
effect a little over two years. 

The Old Man had asked many 
penetrating questions of his nephew 
and the nephew had answered them 
quite frankly. There was no air of 
controversy. Each was in earnest. 

The nephew said he would have 
preferred to be in the older organiza- 
tion, in which he felt like he had a 
better chance for advancement. He 
stated, however, his earnings were 
now more. The branch group gener- 
ally paid better salaries, had a profit- 
sharing arrangement, tied in with a 
pension and retirement program. On 
the other hand, the new management 
expected more of the individual. 


Slipshod Methods Fail 


The nephew told his uncle that if 
the average, small town independent 
bank put as much push behind its 
officers and employees as the branch 
organization did, the results would 
be surprising. The small bank which 
had been succeeded by this branch 
had shown signs of going to seed. As 
management had grown old the bank 
had not kept pace with changing 
times. The nephew referred to his 
new bosses as far more alert, active 
and aggressive than the former man- 
agement had been. 

He explained to his uncle the old 
bank had never charged its customers 
for its services except in a slipshod, 
token sort of way. The new organiza- 
tion changed this overnight. Charges 
on checking accounts averaged over 
$7.00 per month, per account. There 
was no squawk, such as the former 
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management had anticipated. The ad- 
vertising program, set up coinciden- 
tally with the branch operation, had 


‘cost as much in a few months as pre- 


vious management had spent in five 
years. Home improvement loans were 
featured in the first ads and brought 
people into the bank the nephew had 
never seen in the bank before. For- 
mer management had never encour- 
aged this source of business and had 
expressly avoided FHA, Title I, repair 
and modernization loans. The former 
management had looked upon safety 
deposit boxes as a kind of necessary 
nuisance. Advertising this service had 
brought in some customers who had 
gathered the “nuisance” idea from 
the former management, and who had 
expressed their appreciation. 


Loss By Default 


In short, the nephew had charged 
the uncle, and many other independ- 
ents, with default in their services to 
the public. Former management would 
have never countenanced an adver- 
tisement for any kind of loan, except 
auto loans. Even in that area, sched- 
ules were too rigid. No variation from 
schedule was allowed and a prospec- 
tive customer was often turned away 
because he wanted a 24-month auto 
loan, while the bank insisted on an 
18-month pay back. 

The Old Man learned some things 
from talking to his nephew. He deter- 
mined to profit by them. He said he 
already had under consideration a 
pension and retirement plan. He had 
never made home improvement loans, 
but planned to do so. He would start 
an intelligent plan of service charges. 

“Do you make FHA repair loans?” 
he asked me. 

“We have made them from the in- 
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ception of the program. I would say 
nearly 25 years,” I told him. 

“What's your experience with 
’em?” 


No FHA Losses 


“Never a penny lost and only a few 
which ever needed attention. Our ex- 
perience has been so good that we 
currently make more repair loans out- 
side FHA Title I than we insure un- 
der that Section. We learned early 
what the mutual savings banks 
learned a hundred years ago.” 

“What was that?” 

“That people generally will make 
every effort to pay for a home—and 
we profited by the psychological fac- 
tor, too.” 

“What psychological factor?” 

“Home, heart and head are sepa- 
rate words, They start with the same 
letter, but there is a connection that 
goes beyond that. We believe loans 
to buy or repair a home ties the cus- 
tomer to the bank much more closely 
than any other kind of loan we can 
make. We capitalize on that whenever 
possible. We even have an affiliate in 
which we have handled second liens, 
where there were good reasons for 
doing so.” 


‘Get on the Ball’ 


“T see. One can get an automobile 
loan at lots of places, but house re- 
pair loans are not as easy.” 

“Well, he can get ’em at some lum- 
ber yards and through finance com- 
panies, but these don’t appeal to him 
as much as a bank loan. We try to 
capitalize on the personal relation- 
ship.” 

“Then you feel that we ought to 
make every effort to tie people to the 
banks.” 
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“I feel just like your nephew— 
that the small banks let too many 
things go by default. We have many 
advantages which we never mention, 
rarely advertise and never exploit. 
The big banks and the branch banks 
take advantage of every situation that 
can be used to their advantage. We 
shouldn’t criticize them for that. We 
ought to get on the ball, tell the 
people what we can do for them, and 
then do it.” 


Land Pendunet 
Farm Sales 


Up 50% 


Sale of farmland under the land 
contract method has about doubled 
since 1946, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. This is a develop- 
ment of significance to banks because 
under this system credit institutions 
are bypassed as a party to the sale. 

In the year ending March 1, 1958, 
sellers financed 43 per cent of all 
farmland sales, according to recent 
study of the situation by Norman J. 
Wall, economist with the USDA’s 
agricultural research service. The 
total was about the same as the com- 
bined loans for farmland purchase by 
credit institutions, including federal 
land banks, during the period. 

Land contracts, says Mr. Wall, are 
one of several devices currently help- 
ing to meet the demand for land dur- 
ing a period of rising prices. Rising 
prices usually tend to discourage 
those buyers lacking either sufficient 
cash or the credit to obtain a conven- 
tional mortgage. 

Under this method, the buyer is 
able to get control of the farm—usual- 
ly for a small down payment—leaving 
him free to invest his capital in farm 
stock and equipment. The seller on 
the other hand, gains a tax advantage. 
In case of payment default, says US- 
DA, repossession under a land con- 
tract is much simpler and faster than 
under mortgages. 

However, buyers assume a risk un- 
der a land contract because their 
equity may be jeopardized if the con- 
tract is inflexible. 

= 
INAUSPICIOUS 
Many a girl with mink coats and an 


expensive wardrobe started with just 
a little slip. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of the extreme 
interest in the vital issue of tax equality 
for commercial banks and for mutual sav- 
ings banks, and because Mr. Ellison states 
most cogently the commercial banks’ side 
of the issue, we are printing his letter for 
the benefit of all our readers. 


The National Association of Mutual 


Savings Banks 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Gentlemen: 


As a commercial banker who feels that 


mutual savings banks and commercial 
banks should be able to reconcile their 
views and continue to perform their re- 
spective, important functions in the public 
interest, I appreciate your sending me a 
copy of your excellent pamphlet “Import- 
ant Facts About Mutual Savings Banks.” 

As the subject of taxation has aroused 
more and stronger differences of opinion 
than any other, I would like to take a few 
of the facts from your pamphlet and try to 
show you why a small town commercial 
banker considers the existing allowances 
for tax-free additions to bad-debt reserves 
to be so inequitable. 

On page 14, in referring to the permis- 
sible deduction of bad-debt reserves, it 
states that “Congress, in so providing, rec- 
ognized that the safety of the depositors’ 
savings depended on the bank’s ability to 
continue to accumulate adequate reserves 
against losses.” In the banking laws, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance, reserve require- 
ments, and supervision of commercial 
banks, I believe that Congress has recog- 
nized that the safety of funds deposited in 
a commercial bank is just as important as 
the safety of deposits in a mutual savings 
bank. It would seem to follow that Con- 
gress would see to it that commercial 
banks, too, would be permitted to accumu- 
late adequate reserves against losses. As 
you must realize, however, commercial bank 
depositors receive little or no additional 
protection from the maximum bad-debt 
reserves presently permitted. Instead, com- 
mercial bank management has continued 
to rely upon liquidity, conservative loan 
and investment policies, and capital funds 
to safeguard depositors’ funds. After pay- 
ment of regular State and Federal corpor- 
ation taxes and a small dividend to its 
shareholders, the average country bank 
lacks sufficient retained earnings to keep 
pace with the growth of deposits and the 
growing credit needs of the community it 
serves. Raising additional capital from the 
sale of stock is more easily suggested than 
accomplished, since the prospective pur- 
chaser can not be assured of at least a 
reasonable dividend on his investment. 


When a country bank is forced to raise 
savings interest rates higher and higher to 
check the outflow of time deposits to mu- 
tual-type institutions, it becomes more and 
more difficult to retain the deposit base 
and build the capital resources needed to 
provide for the varied credit needs of its 
community. 

The pamphlet indicates that 60 per cent 
of the total assets of all savings banks is 
in mortgage loans, 20 per cent in U.S. 
Government securities, and approximately 
15 per cent in state, municipal and cor- 
porate securities. This would mean that 
cash, banking houses and other assets com- 
prise approximately 5 per cent of total 
assets. It is stated, further, that approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the total mortgage 
portfolio consists of Federally-insured or 
guaranteed loans. Now, considering for a 
moment that mutual savings banks can, 
under existing law, continue to accumulate 
earnings tax-free until surplus and reserves 
equals 12 per cent of deposits, is it not 
readily apparent that such a reserve, based 
upon the given distribution of assets, is 
equivalent to nearly 18 percent of the total 
mortgage risk and over 44 per cent of the 
total portfolio of conventional (not Feder- 
ally-backed) mortgages held? Add to so- 
called risk assets everything except cash 
and U.S. Government securities, and the 
mutual savings banks still have a most 
liberal permissible reserve which they can 
accumulate tax-free out of earnings. 

Aside from obtaining capital funds at 
the price of a fair dividend (after taxes), 
what opportunity does the commercial bank 
have to accumulate adequate reserves to 
protect depositors’ funds? Our bank, just 
because it has had a favorable loss ratio, 
although based on the poorest consecutive 
20 years of experience, is permitted to ac- 
cumulate bad-debt reserves up to nearly 
1 per cent of total loans, minus the Fed- 
erally-insured guaranteed portions thereof. 

The reserve for bad-debts treatment af- 
forded us is not equitable to our depositors, 
our borrowers or our shareholders. To me, 
it simply doesn’t make sense, and I can 
not understand how your association can 
be so strenuously opposed to legislation to 
improve the ability of the commercial banks 
to accumulate adequate reserves without 
depending upon shareholders to supply ad- 
ditional capital at diminishing yields or 
without penalizing the community whose 
growth and progress is hindered because 
maintaining adequate capital ratios has 
necessitated a partial withdrawal from 
the commercial bank’s proper credit func- 
tion. 

M. R. ELLISON 
President 
The National Bank of Liberty 
Liberty, New York 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, Due from Other Banks $ 55,968,717.36 
United States Govt. Obligations..... 156,284,806.16 

Total Cash and Govt. Obligations _ 

State and Municipal Bonds....... 

Other Bonds and Securities....... 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank.... 
Collett COGNS. ook veceecavcsecs 50,607,613.15 


Other Loans to Individuals and Firms 31,901,002.29 








$212,253,523,52 
18,643,057.97 
869,390.69 
480,000.00 


121,341,660.58 


4,180,816.93 
1,548,839.48 








Real Estate Loans (F.H.A.Title No. 2) 29,343,946.66 
Other Real Estate Loans............ 9,489,098.48 
Total Loans and Discounts........ 
Bane PIMGOG oo et wewdcacedwcsens 3,042,215.52 
Furniture and Fixtures.............- 1,138,601.41 
CU ERUEE 6 655i ca bec cicecduwcaes 
TOTAL RESOURCES. 6. occ ccccecs 
LIABILITIES 
MORGGMES occisnecekeenemhwakens as 
errr rere ee 
Federal Funds Borrowed............ 
Com TIN oo vvb 8citckiceovetus 8,000,000.00 
DN 60555 sos cece edetuwsnenss 8,000,000.00 
Cindivided PReihes occ civcicccicccewas 6,267,300.32 
Total Capital Account............ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.............. 


$359,317,289.17 








$329,903,834.63 


5,146,154.22 
2,000,000.00 


22,267 ,300.32 





$359,317,289.17 








$14,080,469.84 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities and for other purposes including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $2,036,993.19. 
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l 000 Banks Now Use = 
Wattonal POST-TRONIC Machines! 


The Merchants Trust Company Epa aie ot See heae 
of Red Bank, New Jersey or ate pina.u.0 
is the 1,000th bank to install 





KENNETH Home QUEEN 


June 2, 1959 
the National POST-TRONIC... 
the electronically controlled The National Cash Register Company 
posting machine. 


Main and "K" Streets 
Dayton 9, Ohio 





Gentlemen: 


We were pleasantly surprised when our National Representative 
informed us The Merchants Trust Company was the 1,000th bank to install 
National Post-Tronic Machines, 


We have been experiencing a rapid growth; in the last five years 
our deposits increased by approximately $6, 000.000. We are proud of our 
depositors’ confidence in our bank, as evidenced by such an increase, 


Our rapid growth has posed many operational problems. Your 
equipment has helped materially in solving many of these. We now have in 
operation the following National equipment: 4 Savings Machines; 4 Central 


Proof Machines and one Multiple-Duty Class 31, Added to these, now, are the 
four Post-Tronic Machines. 


The decision to install the Post-Tronic units came after extensive 
Study on our part, Of great importance to our bank was initiating an automation 
program which we could carry forward progressively, We have started our 
icinit program with the Alpha-Digit Plan, Thus, we were able to gain the economies 
Bank patrons of Red Bank and vicinity 


: of an electronically controlled, one-run posting operation prior to the installation 
eive complete financial service of our account numbering system. 
adoak ultra-modern facilities of The 
r 


of Red Bank. The economies and advantages of the Alpha-Digit plan are already 

Merchants Trust Company apparent, Four Post-Tronic Machines replaced eleven conventional carriage-type 
machines. We feel, within a years' time, we will be able to report to our 
Board of Directors, yearly savings in operating coste, amounting to approximately 
fifty per-cent on our equipment investment. When we consider our Post-Tronic 
Machines can be integrated with additional electronic components, as rapidly as 
we desire, to keep apace with our correspondent banks in this area, we know we 
have made a most worthwhile investment in equipment. ~~ 


Yourg’very truly, ae 
K. H. McQueen, : 
President, q dd. 
discusses senile Ik. ‘Shulined 
advantages . Presidert 
of POST-TRONI , 
Machine’s forms 
with A. C. Gopel, 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 
of the bank. 





July 1 show 4,566 Post-Tronic 


Four National POST-TRONIC Machines replaced eleven con- 
onal machines in the bank s Bookkeeping Department. 
venti 


Confirmed reports 0 J : 
a in use in 1, 

Machines now if © se Canada. 

District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and ill show you how you, too, 
nearby National representative today. He we pier tely through one 

panel \y time- and money-saving advantages # 

can obtain man) 


y P i j Cc in S. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 
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